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sulted his colleague of the Colonial Office. It is 
GERCERES. lamentable that a Prime Minister should exhibit in 


_ Revolutionary party in Russia is showing signs 
of renewed activity. The Liberals opened the 
fire with a manifesto from the “ Liberal students of 
“« St. Petersburg to the Russian people,” acknowledging 
the virtues of the late Tsar as a maintainer of peace, but 
demanding constitutional reforms. The Nihilists have 
followed suit, and are now engaged in issuing procla- 
mations couched in violent language. They heap insult 
on the late Tsar, and threateningly advise the young 
EMPEROR “to set Russia free.” Many of these manifes- 
toes are not printed, but lithographed, and are adorned 
with a rough drawing of a dagger, a revolver, or a 
bomb. It appears that this propaganda emanates 
from the raw recruits of Nihilism. Many of the 
well-known Russian Democrats have repudiated these 
compromising zealots. A most striking feature that 
should be noted as regards the Russian Nihilists is the 
dislike that many of them now profess towards France. 
Perhaps the alliance between a Republic and an auto- 
racy is to some extent accountable for this feeling. 
Many of the Russian agitators, who reckoned on Paris 
as a good base for revolutionary operations, were deeply 
disgusted when the ‘autocratic hangman” of the 
French press became the “ magnanimous ally,” the 
** noble Emperor of Peace.” 


There is a curious and noteworthy leanness about 
Lord Rosesery’s speeches which, when it does not 
actually betray a lack of enthusiasm and sincerity, as 
in the case of his Sheffield speech against the House 
of Lords, suggests a remarkable poverty of ideas. He 
appears not to be able even to clothe the skeletons of 
his thoughts. If we add to this characteristic a ten- 
dency to pander to a rather vulgar love of jocularity 
and a colloquial style of oratory, even in dealing with 
the most serious affairs of State, it will be realized 
that he scarcely approximates to the ideal of a First 
Minister of the British Empire. Thin and frothy 
speeches have doubtless been delivered by Premiers 
even on great occasions; but that of Lord RosEsEery 
at the Guildhall on Friday of last week must assuredly 
be assigned a bad pre-eminence, We note the inten- 
tion of the Government to observe a strict neutrality 
in the Chino-Japanese war, our co-operation with 
Russia for a peaceful settlement of the war, and Lord 
RoseBERY’s admission of a conservative foreign policy, 
“ because we wish things to remain as they are.” It 
would be well if Lord Rosesery now and then con- 


public his ignorance of colonial politics, 


A political PoLonius might say of Lord Rosgsery, 
“Still harping on my partner!” The predominant 
partner is now the House of Commons—or ought to 
be. We shall soon be as much bored with the House 
of Commons as we have been with Home Rule—and 
we do not get any further. That the Upper House 
can in some respects be advantageously amended 
every one admits. But why travel all the way to 
Glasgow in order to inform your fellow-countrymen 
of the fact ? 


We regret that with such an excellent subject for 
attack as Lord Rosesery’s Sheffield speech, Mr. BALFoUR 
should have been physically incapacitated from making 
one of his telling onslaughts at Newcastle on Tuesday. 
His speech was rather commonplace. In his well- 
pointed ridicule of the PREMIER’s infelicitous language 
we recognized the light sarcastic touch for which Mr. 
Ba.rour is renowned ; but then followed the old argu- 
ments in defence of the House of Lords, with—for 
Mr. BaLrour—an unwonted lack of memorable phrase. 
Why defend the House of Lords when it is not really 
threatened? We believe it is part of Mr. BaLrour’s 
known urbanity to treat all opponents as of serious 
importance. His Sunderland speech on Tuesday is a 
fresh proof that he has not yet recovered his normal 
health. We miss in it the appropriate epithet and 
the subtle dialectic which are characteristic of his best 
efforts, 


The French are at least frank. What we are going 
to do in Egypt we conceal even from ourselves. M. 
Hanotavux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
has declared his intention of converting 
into “a flourishing French colony,” and asks his 
countrymen to contribute 15,000 men and 2,600,000l. 
towards that laudable object. It should be remem- 
bered that in time of war the Suez Canal can be 
entirely blocked at any moment by the sinking of a 
single ship. In that case, if we unfortunately hap- 
pened to be at war with the French, we should be 
compelled forthwith to drive them out of Madagascar. 


The Liberal party seems to be losing all its effective 
members one by one. The retirement of Mr. GLap- 
sTone left them without a statesman of the first 
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rank; and now the retirement of Mr. SCHNADHORST 
leaves them without “an organizer of victory.” Mr. 
ScunapDHorsT is an energetic, unassuming man, who 
lived in his work, careless of Parliamentary or other 
political honours. Is he, we wonder, the Mr. ScanaD- 
HORST who was induced by Mr. Ceci RHODEs to accept 
a hundred or so of the Chartered Company’s shares ? 


The naval battle of the future, according to a Times 
Correspondent, who points the lesson of the battle of 
the Yalu, will be decided by superiority in quick-firing 
guns. As only about five per cent. of shot fired reach 
their billet, the importance of quick-firing guns cannot 
be exaggerated. The French, as usual, are more alert 
to realize this fact than we. Their Mediterranean 
battleships carry 172 modern quick-firing guns ; ours 
only 70. 


The Constantinople Correspondent of the Daily News 
reports a massacre of Armenians by the Turks in the 
district of Sassoun. The Turkish officials talk of “the 
“‘ suppression of a small insurrection of Armenians who 
“ refused to pay taxes.” On the other hand, it is said 
that three thousand men, women, and children were 
killed and twenty-five villages destroyed. 


The Public Prosecutor, Sir AuGustus STEPHENSON, 
is worthy of our deep commiseration. He has been 
blamed for allowing Jabez BaLrour to leave the country, 
and now it appears that he could not have detained 
JABEZ, much though he may have longed to do so. 
The whole question of the office and the powers of a 
Public Prosecutor needs investigation. 


It may surprise those of our readers who are not 
versed in things Indian to learn from a summary of 
the official returns for 1893, published in the British 
Medical Journal, that, of the 24,017 human beings 
destroyed in India by wild animals and snakes, the 
snakes are responsible for the death of 21,213. That 
is to say, one in ten thousand of the total number of 
deaths are due to snakes, and only about one in a 
hundred thousand to tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, &c. 
There’ is a steady average of about 24,000 human 
beings and 80,000 cattle thus killed every year, in spite 
of the rewards offered for the destruction of animals 
dangerous to life. 


The project of a Ship Canal from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean will presently be investigated by a 
Commission appointed by the French Government. 
The object of such a canal, which would cost about four 
times as much as the Manchester Ship Canal, is 
obviously to enable French ships in time of war to 
pass from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean without 
running the gauntlet of the English fleet. The com- 
mercial advantages claimed for the new scheme are 
already secured by the existing Languedoc Canal. 


Magistrates are as incomprehensible as women are 


alleged to be. Last week we animadverted on the 


conduct of Mr. SHem at Westminster in the case of 
Constable VesEy—this week we have to record the 
extraordinary behaviour of Mr. SLADE in keeping from 
public knowledge the name of the man who subse- 
quently committed suicide in Holloway Gaol. 


Sir Marriorr, the legal adviser of ZonEHR 
Pasha, states a strong case for his client in his letter 
to Lord KimpERLEy, who refused to grant him an 


interview respecting the dispute between the Pasha 
and the Egyptian Government. “It was through the 
“ interference of HER Masesty’s Government that 
“ ZOBEHR was prevented from going to the Soudan to 
“ assist, and, in all human probability, to save, Generab 
““GorDON in the year 1884. The agents of HER 
“ Majesty’s Government the same year promised 
“* ZOBEBR Pasha that, if he could prove he had not 
“ written certain letters of which he was suspected, he 
“ should receive compensation for the property of 
“ which he had been deprived. It was through the 
“interference of Her Majesty's Government that 
“* ZOBEHR Pasha was violently seized and transported 
“ to Gibraltar, and kept there for two and a half years 
“without any trial, and without any charge having 
“ been brought against him at the time of his seizure 
“or since.” ZoBEHR is now willing, so sure is he of his 
case, to submit it to any properly constituted tribunal. 
He does not object to be judged even by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR ; but the Government refuses to move in 
the matter. 


The versatile Mr. AsquirH has been busy of late. 
On one occasion we read with bated breath that he 
gave audience to various learned medical gentlemen 
on the subjects of infant mortality due to women’s 
work in factories and of medical certificates of death— 
regarding which Sir Henry THOMPSON made an im- 
portant statement; and presently we find him con- 
fronted with representatives of the National Anti- 
Gambling League, and we read that he had the courage 
to “shake his head laughingly ” at a suggestion of Mr. 
Jonn Hawke, “the zealous secretary of the organ- 
“ jzation.” Really the Government is becoming too 
independent. The Home Secretary, it seems, does 
not understand that the only way to make men mora) 
is by Act of Parliament. 


It is announced that Mr. Garstin’s scheme for a 
reservoir at Assouan for the irrigation of Upper Egypt 
is to be adopted, subject to a modification which will 
leave the temple at Phile uninjured. We hope that 
Mr. Core WHITEHOUSE’S scheme received careful and 
unbiassed consideration. 


Dr. DoNALDSON Smitu’s expedition from the Somali 
Coast to Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie promises to be a 
valuable contribution to African exploration. After 
leaving Milmil he entered a hitherto unexplored 
country, so rough and bushy that a way had to be cut 
through it with the axe. He explored the Erer at 
Turfa for about thirty miles, and tried in vain for two 
days to cross it. He succeeded at last, with the loss of 
acamel-boy. The aborigines on the western bank are 
described as wild-looking. They spend their time in 
collecting gums, and kill game with poisoned arrows. 
Owing to feuds between the Gallas and Ogadams, the 
country is only sparsely inhabited. Game is abundant, 
however, and Dr. SMirH was nearly killed by a rhino- 
ceros. The animal suddenly charged, and Dr. Smita 
gave it a side shot. The rhinoceros then turned upon 
him, and he only managed to drop the brute dead when 
it was two feet off. Fossil shells and coral are found 
all over the hills. The weather was very variable, 
and the temperature averaged 88° for the twenty- 
four hours at the camp from which he wrote. On the 
Eastern plateaus through which he passed it averaged 
between 71° and 75°. Dr. Smita believes the Erer to 
be the same river as the Webi Shebeli. 


We regret to have to record the death of Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Taomas Symonps, at his house at Torquay, 
on Wednesday, after a prolonged illness, in his eighty- 
second year. He wa; in command of the Arethusa 
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frigate at the bombardment of Sebastopol, and saw 
much service afloat and ashore. He was distinguished 
above all things by the rare quality of true patriotism, 
and he realized, as few naval officers do realize, the im- 

rtance of maintaining the efficiency of our first line 
of defence—the Navy—at the highest possible standard. 
Our country can ill spare so fearless and indefatigable 
an exposer of bureaucratic incapacity. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S TACTICS. 


INCE Mr. Guapstone’s retirement Lord RosEBERY 

has committed so many blunders in foreign as well 
as in home affairs that people are beginning to ask 
themselves whether there may not, after all, be some 
other explanation of his mistakes than that which 
would ascribe them to want of ability or to persistent 
ill-luck, His errors in home politics, they say, may 
be explicable; but as a Foreign Minister his ability 
has been proved, and it is precisely in foreign affairs that 
his errors have been most serious. Let us recall the 
worst of them. The Congo Convention united France 
and Germany against us—in itself a triumph of 
art—and has had the result of permanently sepa- 
rating our possessions in South Africa from those 
on the head waters of the Nile. We gave up half 
of our claims to please Germany, and the other 
half to please France. The effect of this piece of 
diplomacy has been disastrous abroad and unpleasant 
at home. It may be said that Lord KIMBERLEY was 
responsible for this blunder. But nobody on the 
Continent knows Lord KImBERLEY’s name, and even 
the chancelleries seem to be under the impression that 
Lord Rosesery is Foreign Minister as well as Prime 
Minister. Perhaps the real responsibility rests upon 
an official in the Foreign Office; but, be that as it 
may, Lord Rosezery bears the blame. 


In regard to Siam, the English Blue-book shows that 
Lord RosEsery used very strong language to France, 
while the French Yellow-book proves that the French 
public were deprived of the pleasure of hearing the 
English threats. The strongest statement made in the 
House of Commons was kept out of the French press 
by a modification of the telegram by the French 
Government. But it ought to be known in Eng- 
land that Lord RoseseEry insisted upon the evacua- 
tion of Chantaboon. Now the French are building 
barracks at Chantaboon, and mean to stay there; ; 
and when we ask them to keep their promise they 
will probably reply that they will do so on the same 
day that we keep ours about Egypt. These two 
glaring errors in foreign policy committed by Lord 
RosEsBERY will probably avail to prove our point with- 
out referring to his recent attempt to procure peace 
for China, for which action he was so violently and 
so ignorantly attacked in the Times and in the penny 
press. In this particular instance he was simply carry- 
ing out the traditional Tory policy. 


We need not sum up his mistakes in home politics. 
They are too incessant and too trivial to be dwelt upon ; 
but they certainly support the contention of those who 
insist that the Prime MINISTER is “riding for a fall.” 
What else can he do? He is still the rival, albeit 
the successful rival, of Sir WiLLIAM VERNON Harcourt. 
His place in the Cabinet is anything but a bed of roses, 
and his position in the country is still worse. He is 
involved in the net of Home Rule, from which he has 
struggled in vain to free himself. He has now added 
to his difficulties by proposing to abolish the veto of 
the House of Lords by a solemn-simple resolution of 
a chance majority of the Commons. 

Lord RosEBERY wishes to go into retirement for six 
or seven years. The feeling of the Liberal constitu- 


encies will then have time to clear itself and become 
definite ; time is on the side of the younger, as 
against the elder, man. Lord Rosepery’s mistakes are 
not telling against himself, as he knows well; that 
they may injure his country is no doubt to him a 
matter of comparative indifference. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
AT OXFORD. 


T is now some five or six years since Mr, CHURTON 
CoLLins put forth the idea that, as there was a 
Professor of Chinese at Oxford, it might be worth while 
to establish a Chair for the teaching of English in that 
University, and that before we plunged our youth more 
deeply into the mysteries of Vedic literature it might 
be well to give them some notion of English master- 
pieces in prose and verse. Wise before the event, Mr. 
CoLLins took pains to warn the University authorities 
that if English could be said to have begun withCzpMon, 
it certainly did not end with Piers PLowmay, and that 
it would be little less than a crime to degrade Engli-~' 
literature into an object-lesson of philology. It seemed 
to some of us at the time;that Mr. CoLLins was unneces- 
sarily apprehensive. There is already at Oxford, we 
said, a highly-paid Professor of Anglo-Saxon, who can, 
if he pleases, wade into Gothic and lose himself in 
that delectable dialect ; as it is, he lectures to empty 
benches, and no one will dream of giving him a rival, 
We were mistaken, and Mr. CoLLins's fears were justi- 
fied. With extraordinary promptitude the University 
authorities welcomed the suggestion laid before them, 
founded a Chair for the teaching of English, and 
placed therein a gentleman named Napier, whose sole 
qualification for the post was that he could read 
BEOWULF with ease; could, in fact, re-do at a salary 
of gool. a year what Professor EARLE was already munifi- 
cently rewarded for doing. By this appointment the 
Oxford authorities informed the world that the poor 
Low Dutch dialect known as Anglo-Saxon was of vastly 
more importance in their eyes than the tongue of 
SHAKSPEARE and MILTON. 


This achievement did not exhaust their pedantic zeal. 
They have just founded a new Honour Schoolof “ English 
“ Language and Literature,” and elected a Board of 
Studies. The gentlemen composing this Board, then, 
are to be taken as authorities on English Literature, to 
whom the highest interests of this new study may be 
confidently entrusted. Here are their names and 
qualifications :—Mr. F. Y. Poweti, Student of Christ 
Church ; Mr. W. W. P. Ker, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, and Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London; Mr. D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel 
College; Rev. A. L. Maynew, Wadham College; Mr. 
C. H. Firts, Balliol College; Sir FreDERICK POLLOCK, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence; Mr. H. T. 
Gerrans, Fellow of Worcester College; and Mr. A. A. 
MacDonneELL, Corpus Christi College, Deputy Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit. 


Comment is almost superfluous; there is not a man 
on the list who can be said to possess any real claim to 
represent English literature. To prove this assertion 
we must examine more closely their individual qualifi- 
cations. Such an examination is invidious and painfal, 
but necessary ; we shall undertake it in a spirit of 
scrupulous fairness, After all, no one of these gentle- 
men need have accepted the post offered him. 


To begin, then. Mr. Yorke Powett is honourably 
known in connexion with history. He was Deputy 
Professor of History, and has produced one or two 
minor text-books thereon. He is also a, Scandinavian 
philological scholar, having been co-editor with the late 
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GuDBRAND ViGFUsson of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
and of an Icelandic prose Reader. His sole connexion 
with English literature is the fact that he has lectured 
to ladies on that subject at Oxford. 

Mr. W. W. P. KEnr is Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Gower Street, but is absolutely 
unknown to the public. His contributions to Mr. 
Cralk’s English Prose Writers are so portentously dull 
and so execrable in style that we cannot regard them 
as justifying his appointment. 

Mr. D. B. Monro stands in no relation to English 
literature. He is simply an editor of Homer, and the 
author of a Homeric Grammar and a History of Greek 
Music. 

The Rev. A. L. MAyHew is absolutely unknown out- 
side the walls of his college. 

Mr. C. H. FirtH is known only as a student of the 
history of the seventeenth century ; heis a mere historical 
antiquarian, and author of the article on CROMWELL in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Sir FrepericK PoLiock is simply the Professor of 
Jurisprudence. 

Mr. GERRAN’S name we now hear for the first time. 

Mr. A. A. MacDoNNELL is Deputy Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit. 

Such is this precious Board—the majority of its 
members mere antiquarian students in law and history, 
in Homeric Greek and Sanskrit. We are compelled to 
ask: are these the best men that can be found to repre- 
sent English literature in Oxford? Of course not. The 
University is not rich in persons qualified to represent 
literature. Few Universities are rich in men of letters. 
But Oxford might certainly have elected a Board of 
Studies for this new Honour School composed of gentle- 
men infinitely better qualified than Mr. GeRRANs and 
Mr. MacDonneELt and their associates to act as repre- 
sentatives of English literature. Mr. PaLGRave, the 
Professor of Poetry, should certainly have been on any 
properly qualified Board; and with him, say, Mr. 
WarREN, President of Magdalen, who at least is a 
man of some culture, and has shown literary leanings ; 
Mr. THORLEY, too, the Warden of Wadham, who has 
always pleaded for the combined study of the ancient 
classics and English literature ; and Mr. W. W. Fow.er, 
Fellow of Lincoln, who might with literal truth be 
described as the only man in Oxford who is known to 
the public as a good writer. The whole constitution 
of this Board proves beyond a doubt that the Oxford 
authorities are determined to exclude from it all re- 
presentatives of liberal scholarship and literature. 

What are the causes of such a deplorable mistake ? 
It seems to us that there are mainly two. The first is 
deeply rooted in the heredity of our race. There is a 
certain amount of dull German paste in its composi- 
tion. The Englishman is by nature a pedant, as 
Goethe remarked; he revels in details for their own 
sake; he is too much disposed to catch at the letter 
and miss the spirit. The second cause is the German 
predominance of to-day, which has infected us with the 
mania of imitation, and has reacted harmfully on both 
our great Universities. We English are too apt to pros- 
trate ourselves before a fact, and the result is that the 
Oxford Schools are aiming solely at the production of 
a great philologist. But Oxford was never meant to 
produce such an abnormal creature. Our Universities 
have, indeed, possessed great scholars, such as BENTLEY 
and Porson ; but the variety is not peculiarly valuable, 
and nature may be trusted to produce pedants enough 
without our interference. We have heard Germans 
talk even of Darwin as, after all, only an amateur. 
Let us have more of such amateurs. We, at any rate, 
cannot be accused of a WeIsMANN. It is the part of 
Oxford to turn out English gentlemen, men of the 
world as well as men of letters; men like RALEIGH 
in the past, and Ricnarp Burron in our own time; 


men who are ready to go anywhere and do anything, 
who are able both to write books and to make history. 
Oxford has given England many men of this stamp in 
times gone by ; and the present material is abundant, 
waiting only to be moulded by a spirit of wider culture. 
Let the authorities return to the great traditions of the 
past, and let their aim be the making of men, not of 
pedants. 


THE SITUATION AT PEKING. 


HERE has been a great shuffling of the cards 

lately in China, but it is accompanied by little in- 
dication of new system or new blood. Li Hunc- 
CHANG has been relieved, temporarily, of the Viceroyalty 
of Pechili, apparently, in order, that he may devote 
himself exclusively to the supervision of military pre- 
parations at Lutai. His place has been taken by 
Liv Kun-y1, the Viceroy of Nanking, whose post is now 
filled by CuanG CuI-TUNG, the Viceroy of the Central 
Provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. Liv Min-Cavan, 
who conducted the defence of Formosa against the 
French, has also been summoned to the North, to- 
gether with Wu Ta-CHENG, who distinguished himself 
some years ago by closing the great breach in the 
Yellow River which had placed an area nearly as large 
as Scotland under water. These five men are among 
the most prominent and influential in China; and the 
appointment of Prince KuNG to a sort of dictatorship, 
under the title of Director of National Defence, may 
presumably be taken to imply a design of importing 
greater unity of purpose into the Administration. 

It would seem, from this and other indications, that 
the Imperial Government is beginning to perceive the 
exigencies of the situation. It has called Major von 
HaNNEKEN also to its councils, with a view to improve 
the military organization; but it would appear 
also, if we may credit telegraphic news, that the 
Chinese Government is being thwarted by the 
incapable and corrupt element which is largely 
responsible for the present collapse. We know not 
yet who are the wealthy Taotais who are said to op- 
pose the proposed reforms on the plea of economy ; 
but the incident can hardly fail to remind us of Colonel 
Know .es’s tale of the Mandarin, head of a certain 
arsenal, who objected to a desired increase in the out- 
turn of cartridges during the Franco-Chinese war on 
the score that it would give “so much trouble and ” 
—and practically, in fact, curtail his illicit gains. Pecu- 
lation has been elevated into a fine art in China. 
The existing arsenals should have been able to turn 
out rifles and ammunition enough to supply the whole 
Chinese army, and accumulate besides an ample store 
for emergencies. Mr, JAMEs inspected, six years ago, 
an arsenal at Kirin which could “ turn out anything from 
“a gingal to a repeating rifle,” and, among other of 
its productions, was much struck by a machine-gun so 
portable that “‘two men could carry it and the tripod 
“on which it worked,” and which “could fire eighty 
“shots a minute.” Yet it is from Kirin that Mrs. 
Bisxor lately saw regiments sent to the front “ among 
“ whom there was not a rifle” ; some being armed with 
gingals, others with rusty muzzle-loading muskets, 
some with matchlocks, many with spears and long knives. 
Nor is her further remark less significant, that ‘“ some 
“ of the picked men of the Moukden garrison, who left 
** under General Tso soon after war was declared, were 
“ armed with modern rifles.” Ea wno disce onvnes. 
General Tso’s corps was precisely the one which fought 
on at Pingyang till their leader was killed, while the 
men with muskets and gingals were doubtless among 
those who were defeated on the Yalu, and in excuse 
for whom General SuNG pleaded the superior armament 
of the Japanese. 

It is the system represented by this inefficiency and 
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muddledom that needs drastic reform—a system which 
the economic Taotais appear anxious to maintain. The 
Manchus are, doubtless, not immaculate; but they 
have always had the credit of being disposed to favour 
progress and reform, and the news of friction at the pre- 
sent moment is little to the credit of the Chinese. Abso- 
lute clean-handedness is hardly to be looked for in a 
Mandarin; one secret of CHANG CHI-TUNG's great 
influence is that he enjoys a rare reputation in that 
respect. But there are degrees of iniquity even in 
China ; and the men who pocket money that should 
go to supply rifles and cartridges, and who scamp 
supplies of coal and ammunition to the fleet, stand 
out greater rogues than those who have pocketed a 
customary percentage of local revenues or disburse- 
ments. 

It is the widespread, almost universal, prevalence of 
inefficiency as well as corruption which disheartens 
China’s well-wishers. They fail to see machinery for 
reform. The Imperial family appear to have a per- 
ception of the evil; but it needs a younger and a 
stronger man, in every sense of the word, than Prince 
KwuNnG to grapple with the situation. The Manchu 
dynasty has produced some great emperors, and if 
KwanG-su were to turn out another KaNG-nI or 
KIEN-LUNG, the power and prestige attaching to his 
rank might enable him to perform the task. He is 
credited with intelligence and good will. But, youth 
and inexperience apart, it seems almost hopeless to 
expect from one brought up under the conditions 
amid which he has been educated, the vigour, the 
grasp, and the grit required to evolve order out of the 
official chaos. 


SOMETHING WORSE THAN JOBBERY. 


TT. two big City fires which occurred on Saturday 
last week, one in the Minories and the other close 
by in Clerkenwell, ought to have reminded London of 
one of her most serious deficiencies. Yet London 
has not, so far as we know, been startled into recog- 
nizing the existence of this lacwna. It remains for us 
to state briefly, but emphatically, the awful risk that 
London is running every day. 

Those two fires occupied the whole available force 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. If a great fire had 
broken out simultaneously at WHITELEY’s, or at South 
Kensington, or the British Museum, or Hampstead, or 
Norwood, or even if there had only been the fire at 
the Minories, and one of the others which we have 
imagined elsewhere, the Fire Brigade would have found 
itself in a pretty quandary. From all the outlying dis- 
tricts the steamers and horses and hoses and firemen 
had to be called to assist in the City, and they were 
only just enough to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading. If Highgate, or Fulham, or Norwood, or 
Woolwich had had the first call, and the Clerken- 
well fire had then broken out, it would have 
meant in the crowded City a disaster to be 
paralleled only by going back to the days of 1666. 
The strange thing is that these facts are not dispu- 
table; they are an old story by this time; and 
Providence has so watched over us that hitherto we 
have not had any such catastrophe to contend with. 
But how long are we to shut our eyes and trust to 
Providence? What if we had to reckon with Anar- 
chists who were not dynamiters but incendiaries? We 
nearly had a lesson in July last year, when a great 
fire broke out in St. Mary Axe, to which the firemen 
had to be summoned from Wandsworth and Woolwich. 
Forty-four out of fifty-six stations were left empty 
that night, and a few spare men with manuals were 
the sole protectors of the rest of London. A second 
fire did break out, but by extraordinary luck it was in 
Whitechapel. 

What are the facts? You may find them in the 


last Report of the Chief Officer. For a London which 
is twelve miles broad one way and seventeen the other 
we have one Brigade, with 642 firemen in it, and no 
more, only 325 of whom are available for night-work. 
They have to cope with an average of ten ordinary fires 
a day—the number in 1893 was 3,410, excluding false 
alarms and “chimneys.” They have 49 steam fire- 
engines and 135 horses. Nobody pretends that such a 
force is adequate to our needs. New York, which is 
only a third the size of London, has a Brigade of 
over a thousand men, 63 engines, and 368 horses, 
and spends half a million a year; against our Fire 
Budget of 170,0001, The need of increasing our 
Force is officially recognized. The Fire Brigade 
Committee of the County Council asked Mr. SexTon 
Simonds, on his appointment as Chief Officer in 
1891, to draw up ascheme. He presented a thorough 
Report in June 1892. The Committee sat on that 
Report, for a year and eight months. In February 
last they practically recommended its complete 
adoption, involving an expenditure of 100 000!. upon, 
among other things, 241 more men, 61 more fire- 
escapes, IO new engines, and many more stations 
and sub-stations. And then? The Council debated 
the proposals, and accepted a Progressive amendment 
referring them back to the Committee to consider what 
part of the scheme could be carried out in the financial 
year! Result, nothing. 


A plain man may well ask, how can these things 
be? But let him bear in mind the following con- 
siderations, Firstly, this “financial year” is elec- 
tion year, and the one dread of our Progressive 
majority, already much worried by the Fire Brigade 
Committee’s indiscretions over certain matters of 
boots and overcoats, is lest the rates should go up. 
But, secondly, and most important, there is nobody 
outside the Council and its Committee who can speak 
with authority and compel attention. This amateur 
Committee took good care to get rid of so distin- 
guished a permanent official as Captain, now Sir, 
E. M. Saw; and when Mr. “ Chief Officer” SExTon 
Simonps took his place they let him know that he was 
only an underling, and gave him a salary rather less 
than that of a first-class clerk in the Treasury. The 
head of the Metropolitan Police, it may be remem- 
bered, is a K.C.B. and K.C.S.L., with a salary larger 
than that of the President of the Local Government 
Board, a Cabinet Minister; but no doubt that would 
soon be stopped if the police were under the Council. 
The consequence is that the general of a little army that 
sees more real fighting service than most of our soldiers 
isa man “of no importance,” while some fussy County 
Councillor, dressed in a little brief authority, suffers our 
lives to depend upon the financial self-complacence by 
which he is temporarily angling for votes in Clapham or 
Bermondsey. And why is the practical chief of the 
Fire Brigade put in this ridiculous position, in which 
he can neither impress the public nor be independent 
of an ignorant and careless Council? Let our “ plain 
“ man” reflect further that, in Mr. BurNs’s opinion, no 
man is “worth” more than 500/. a year, and that 
while we have “ Labour” representatives “ bossing the 
“ show,” independence and social position and official 
dignity, and a sufficient income to ensure such a status, 
are treated as “ undemocratic” and not to be endured. 
Nothing can be done while the Brigade is under the 
thumb of such men, or the Council at the mercy of 
such energetic political ignorance. Whether Parlia- 
ment must intervene, or whether we must wait until a 
system of sub-municipalities shall carry with it the 
constitution of proper district Fire Brigades, we leave 
to the careful attention of the public. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


ITHIN the next week an issue widely affect- 

ing the future of education in this country will 
have been decided. The result of the London School 
Board election on November 22 is anxiously awaited, 
not only in the metropolis, but all over the country, as 
the character of a large number of other School Boards 
will be determined by that of the capital. It is not 
improbable that on the outcome of the polling of next 
Thursday hangs the whole question whether the national 
education shall be Secular or Christian. The votes 
then given by the London ratepayers may immensely 
influence the policy of one great party in the State, and 
will have the most important bearing on the coming 
General Election. The more apathetic Conservative, 
or the Conservative of the non-religious type, scarcely 
realizes all this. He may even be disposed to treat 
the whole controversy as one of mere Tweedle-dum 
and Tweedle-dee, in which he has neither interest nor 
concern, How much he is in error we shall proceed 
presently to show. In proof, however, of the intense 
feeling aroused in the country, we may point out that 
the Church Times’ election fund of 2,000!. was practically 
subscribed in less than three weeks, the money coming 
in from all parts of England. Yet that there should 
be some hesitation and uncertainty is not altogether 
unnatural, seeing that the policy of the “Circular” was 
a cause of temporary perplexity to several prominent 
Churchmen, who have now identified themselves 
heartily with the Moderate platform. Moreover, the 
attitude of a portion of the Conservative daily press, 
though patently shortsighted, has, doubtless, misled 
many well-intentioned persons. 


As every one knows, the origin of the present 
conflict is to be found in what is known as “the Com- 
“promise of 1871,” under which it was agreed that 
the teachers should give from the Bible “such instruc- 
“* tions in the principles of morality and religion as are 
“ suited to the capacities of children.” The root of 
the mischief lay in the vagueness of the word “ reli- 
“ gion”; by which, however, the authors of the com- 
promise undoubtedly meant the Christian religion as 
understood by Churchmen and orthodox Nonconform- 
ists. Any other contention is shown to be absurd, if 
not insincere, by the fact that the now famous “ com- 
“ promise ” resolution was moved by the late Mr. W. 
H. Smira and seconded by the late Mr. SamueL 
Mortey. There can be no question either that, shel- 
tered by the vagueness of the term “religion,” Unitarian 
doctrines were taught in London Board Schools, To 
meet this state of things, the London School Board 
inserted the word “ Christian” before the word religion, 
and issued its “Circular” interpreting the sense in 
which that term was to be taken. ‘“ We have had to 
“ face,” said Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY to the writer, “a deep- 
“laid plot on the part of the Progressive party to 
“ wreck the Christian character of the education given 
“in our schools. We have had to meet that.” And, 
to illustrate how generally this fact has come to be re- 
cognized, he drew attention to the presence on one 
Committee of Lord Hauirax, Mr. Sporriswoopz, Sir 
Joun Kennaway, and Mr. CHANCELLOR SmirH. “ Mr. 
“ Wess Pepioe has thrown over the Bible Education 
“Council, and indeed,” went on Mr. ATHELSTAN 
Ritezy, “I have never seen such unanimity amongst all 
“* parties in the Church.” He further remarked, “ All 
“the Dissenters who are not run by Radical clubs 
“ voted with Mr. DicGLe and myself on this subject, 
“and I may say, seeing that misleading statements as 
“ to our relations have been made, that that gentleman 
“ is thoroughly in accord with me.” As to the issue 
of the conflict Mr. Arnetstan RiLey remarked, in 
reply to a question by the writer :—‘“ I think the other 
“side will have a tough job to beat us; but, if 


“we don’t succeed in getting at the average Con- 
“ servative and instructing him as to the real issue— 
“namely, Christian education versus non-Christian 
“ education—we may be beaten, or it may be a drawn 
“ battle, which would be most disastrous for the peace 
“ of London during the next three years.” And after 
a pause he went on:—“I am particularly anxious 
“to win this election in the interests of peace. 
“Mr. Diccte and I are not going any further. 
“ We have stemmed the tide of Secularism by our 
“action. It is perfectly clear that the Church 
“cannot give way in this matter. The ‘Circular’ 
“contains the bare minimum of Christian teaching 
“ for Churchmen. If we happen to be beaten in this 
“ election, the struggle will assume gigantic propor- 
“tions. The last three years will be child’s play to 
“what will ensue.” In a word, we have abundant 
evidence before us that the orthodox religious senti- 
ment, not only of London, but of the country, is pro- 
foundly impressed by the conviction that the future 
of Christianity in England is endangered. An acci- 
dental and temporary triumph of the Progressives, 
owing to remissness on the part of Conservatives, would 
provoke an agitation as fierce and determined as any 
recorded in our history. 


Of course, for those Conservatives who feel a merely 
speculative concern as to doctrinal matters, the atti- 
tude of the Progressives towards the Christian religion 
will not be so repulsive as to others. There isasurface 
plausibility about it which may appeal to them. They 
will smile with Mr. Lyutpn when he 
humorously observed to the writer, “It reminds me 
“of THwackum’s argument with Square, in Tom 
“ Jones. ‘ By religion, sir, I mean the Christian 
“religion; by the Christian religion I mean the 
“* Church of England, and by the Church of England 
“«T mean my party in the Church of England.’” 
And, of course, the Progressives have a more or 
less ingenious defence to the damaging indictment 
brought against them in the matter of religion. “It 
“ ig not true,” said Mr. LyutpH SrTaN ey to the writer, 
“that the Progressive party wish either to put an end 
“to Bible instruction, or to rob it of its Christian 
“character. What they do wish is to give full 
“ freedom to the teacher, subject to the existing rules 
“of the Board. This freedom has always included, 
“ and does now include, full liberty to the teacher to 
“ present to the children the Divine nature of Christ ; 
“but the Progressives do not wish to give orders to 
“ the teacher as to the details of his teaching, or to 
“ define for him any dogmas of the Christian religion ; 
“ nor do they wish to select any points on which they 
“shall order him to give definite teaching.” Mr. 
STANLEY, however, is none the less anxious to obtain as 
much respectability for his party as the presence in its 
midst of certain Orthodox Dissenters can give it. 
“ Practically,” he remarked, “the whole united force 
“of Orthodox Nonconformists in London is against 
“the Circular, and against Mr. Dicair’s party, and 
“ also such a very definite religious organization as the 
“ Sunday School Union.” Questioned as to the cost- 
liness of the Progressive policy, he said, “I don’t think 
“the difference between a Progressive and a Moderate 
“ policy would amount in expenditure to more than a 
“halfpenny in the pound.” But it is under these 
accumulating halfpennies that the London ratepayer 
is being crushed. Moreover, Mr. Stantey thought 
it “quite impossible” to forecast the result of 
the polling. “All I can say,” said he, “is that 
‘there are too many Independents in the field, who 
“must weaken the Progressive party, and there is 
“much more discipline among the Moderates. Nine- 
“ tenths of the parochial organization of London is at 
“ the service of Mr. DicGie’s party, and that organi- 
“ zation is a most powerful electoral machine.” Plainly, 
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Mr. STANLEY is not an optimist as to his party’s pro- 
spects, and, putting its forces at the highest valuation, 
we might see something like a drawn battle, if there 
were any foundation for the apprehensions of apathy 
among Conservatives generally. 

Having quoted from our conversations with Mr. 
Ritey and Mr. certain salient items, we now 
come to our conclusion. As Mr. RILEY put it, “ We 
“have had to face a coalition; we had to get a 
“ coalition to meet it.” That, as far as the average 
man-of-the-world Conservative is concerned, contains 
the whole gist of the matter. At the next General 
Election we shall need the help of the Church ; at this 
School Board Election the Church needs ours. If 
religion wants allies this fall, the State may 
want them in the coming spring or summer. In 
certain aspects the question is simply one of Do 
ut des, or, to put it more pleasantly, of party loyalty. 
Our friends have a “ stiff row to hoe,” and we must help 
them. It is only necessary to scan the lists of Pro- 
gressive candidates and orators to recognize that the 
path of duty is, in this case, an agreeable path. All 
these gentlemen and ladies are Gladstonians or worse. 
Whether they believe anything or nothing, they are 
cordially united in a generous willingness to spend the 
ratepayers’ money. ‘They are the close kindred of the 
present majority of the London County Council. From 
a Conservative point of view, the most admirable thing 
about them is the way they hang together, a lesson 
which they have thoroughly learnt from their allies 
in Parliament. Secularists, Socialists, orthodox and 
heterodox Nonconformists, cranks of both sexes, they 
appreciate the unpleasantness of hanging separately. 
We have to take a leaf out of their book, and stand in 
this strait by our natural allies. If orthodox Non- 
conformity can go to the polling-booth arm in arm 
with Atheism, the agnostic Conservative is a bad 
patriot and a worse citizen who is too squeamish to 
give his vote to Churchmen who believe in the great 
truths of the religion of their fathers. We have dis- 
ruption, Communism, and other theories of plunder, 
faddisms innumerable, to baffle in the years before us. 
Our efficient co-operation with the Church next Thurs- 
day will be the best omen for our ultimate victory in 
the political struggle. 


THE NEW CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


7 latest development of the Jennerian system of vac- 
cination comes to us bearing in its hands the last, and 
perhaps the most striking and impressive, of its benefactions. 
Not only are we promised a most effective remedy for 
diphtheria, so long a terrible and incurable scourge of 
humanity, but the news gathers from all quarters that that 
remedy is proving marvellously effective in every part of 
the world. The genesis of this great discovery of the value 
of the serum of the blood of horses which have been vacci- 
nated with diphtheria is one of deep interest. It was in 
1891, at the International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy held in London, that Professor Hankin, then a 
young researcher from Cambridge, pointed out that the 
injection of the serum of animals immunized by repeated 
inoculations had a preventive or a curative effect by de- 
stroying or by neutralizing in the blood the productsof disease- 
producing microbes. At the same meeting Dr. Kitasato, 
the Japanese expert, who has recently discovered the 
bacillus of plague, stated that, in conjunction with Dr. 
Behring, he had discovered that the blood of rabbits which 
had been vaccinated with the tetanus poison rendered other 
animals refractory to the disease; and, further, it cured 
the disease when it was already in progress. At the same 
time Dr. Martin demonstrated the nature of these microbic 
products as regards diphtheria. 

Klemperer showed, in April 1892, that the same means 
of curing infectious disease in animals which had first 
been demonstrated in regard to tetanus and diphtheria had 
also been proved efficacious in other diseases. In May 1893 


Behring brought this deduction of research to its practical 
application in the treatment of diphtheria in the human 
subject by immunized serum. Others soon followed his 
example. Roux, of the Pasteur Institute, who had repeated 
Behring’s experiments, apparently with the intention of 
disproving them, found that they were in all respects accu- 
rate, and that he was able to reproduce the curative effects 
which Behring had demonstrated in the first instance. And 
soon confirmation came from every side. The mortalities 
from diphtheria vary in different countries and at different 
periods; for attacks are not always of the same intensity, 
and, moreover, there is good reason to believe—nay, to be 
sure—that a number of cases of membranous croup and 
similar throat affections are registered as diphtheria. It 
may, however, be taken as certain that the mortality from 
diphtheria varies from a maximum of 60 cases in the 100 
to a minimum of 30, this variation depending probably, not 
only on the degree of intensity of the poison, but also on 
the surroundings of the patient. The mortality from 
diphtheria at the present moment, for example, at the 
Trousseau Hospital in Paris—which is one of the best— 
has long stood, and stands now, at about 60 percent. By 
the application of the new antitoxin Roux has succeeded in 
448 cases in reducing the percentage to 24, and similar 
results have been obtained by Behring, Ehrlich, Katz, and 
Arnson. 

In England, hampered as we are by the restrictions of a 
senselessflegislation, impeded by the agitation of the faddists, 
unsupported either by Government grants or private bene- 
factions in the endowment of research, we are, of course, 
last in the field, and have had recourse to scanty supplies 
of the serum “ made in Germany,” and bought there. 

With this material, individual practitioners who have 
bought it have achieved even more brilliant successes than 
in any other country ; for whereas the ordinary mortality of 
diphtheria in this country averages about 30 per cent., in 
the thirty-six cases which have been repo during the 
last three months by private physicians in the British 
Medical Journal the mortality has been reduced by the use 
of the serum to 5 per cent. What this means may be 
estimated from the fact that the deaths from diphtheria in 
England alone in the twenty-five years 1868-92 have 
amounted to ninety-seven thousand, or a yearly average of 
three thousand nine hundred. Under the new system 
of treatment it seems likely that they will be re- 
duced to not more than eight hundred, and _pos- 
sibly less. For diphtheria spreads by contagion from 
mouth to mouth, and the new serum has the power, 
not only of exerting this magnificent curative influ- 
ence over the disease when established, but of rendering 
those who surround the patient immune from the poison. 
In other words, it is not only curative, but, like vaccination 
against smallpox, it is also preventive. So great is the de- 
mand for the remedy that it is at the present moment prac- 
tically not procurable in this country, and we hear even this 
week of practitioners anxiously rushing about to obtain 
one single dose for their dying relatives. It is to the British 
Institute of Preventive Medicine that we have to look 
for a supply which is promised but has not yet been 
obtained. It has been found that it is by the vaccination 
of horses, and the use of the serum thus obtainable, that 
the best supplies can be procured. The process of immuni- 
zation is slow and costly, and it may be some months yet 
before an adequate supply is obtainable in this country. 
In France 20,000/. has been allotted, in Paris alone, 
for obtaining a full supply of the serum for the use of 

the hospitals and for private patients. Municipalities and 
Governments are vying with each other all over the Con- 
tinent in allowing large grants of money for furnishing 
such supplies. In England alone the Government and 
the municipalities look on with indifference. The Lecal 
Government Board, with its so-called Medical Department, 
professes to be without funds for the purpose, but declares 
its intention of watching with interest the progress of 
events. Even if it had the funds, it would not dare to use 
them, for fear of the faddists and their votes at the elec- 
tions. Meantime we shall be indebted to the private muni- 
ficence of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
founded by Sir Joseph Lister, Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. 
Ernest Hart, and others, chiefly doctors, for the supply of 
the life-saving fluid. This is the very institution to which 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Haweis and Lord Monkswell petitioned 
the Home Secretary to refuse a charter, and which they 


strove to drive away from the Embankment, where its 
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building is in course of construction. Sir Joseph Lister has 
just published an appeal to the public for the 2,000/. needed 
to start an adequate supply of serum for London. At the 
end of a week he has received about 4oo/. And so the 
matter stands, 


WOMEN AND THE TRUCK ACTS. 


A’ the Trades’ Congress in September last, no re- 
solutions were more heartily accepted than those 
urging the reconstruction of the Acts which profess to 
insure that the workers shall receive payment of wages in 
coin instead of in kind. The desperate necessity for such 
provision was at one time notorious, but it may surprise 
some people to learn that the existing laws admit of serious 
evasions, which are ever increasing in number and import- 
ance, if more insidiously disguised than of old. The know- 
ledge that a large share of the suffering entailed thereby 
falls upon women-workers will surprise no one. 

The wage-earner is no longer paid in currants or potatoes, 
or by an order on the employer’s store. More plausible 
methods are devised in sick and benefit clubs, deductions and 
fines. The sick and benefit club at first attracts our sym- 
pathies. In other payments we may recognize forms of 
extortion, but the 1d. or 2d. deducted from weekly wages is 
surely only a prudent provision fur the hour of need. Care- 
ful inquiry, however, reveals that the doctoring thus pro- 
vided is apt to be valueless. Members of the club have 
seldom a voice in appointing the medical man, patients 
must not expect a private interview, and it is no unusual 
practice to examine women and girls in the presence of men 
employed in the same factory. Should the members be out 
of work for weeks or months, from whatever cause, the 
whole of the back payments is stopped out of their wages 
as soon as work begins again. Very often no audit is held 
and no bajance-sheet is issued, and though many clubs are 
honestly managed, in others an annual treat, representing 
some 5 percent. on subscriptions, is the only benefit to which 
subscribers can point. Should the employer become bank- 
rupt, contributions are swallowed up ; while in the event of 
the employee leaving, only asmall fraction of the savings of, 
it may be, many years is returned. An unfair tax is thus 
imposed on change of service. 

Deductions for materials exist in many trades. Box- 
makers, out of the very moderate wage of 7s., lose 18. for 
glue, and sometimes 6d. for gas for heating the glue. 
Tailoresses are mulcted for “ sewings”—i.e. silk, thread, 
and cotton—for which the manufacturer often charges 
his bands a higher price than they would pay retail. 
A tailoress was charged 6s. for silk out of a 10s. wage, 
and though this meant silk enough to last for some time, 
the immediate outlay fell. heavily,as weeks passed before she 
again required that special kind of silk. In order to evade 
the spirit of the Acts, and yet to keep within the letter, 
tailoresses in Leeds are now paid their wage in full, but 
part is enclosed in an envelope with the bill for “ sewings,” 
and this envelope they leave with an official as they pass 
out. The employer contends that if materials were pro- 
vided, they would be wasted and even sold. On the other 
hand, it is averred that a forewoman could soon calculate by 
weight the amount needed for any given piece of work. A 
deduction of 18. 4d. to 2s. out of 6s. or 7s. for “ power, 
cotton, and room” is very common—that is, the steam- 
power, the bobbins of cotton, which may be of a colour which 
renders what is over useless when the garment they are 
required for is complete, and the employer's room, in which 
the worker is obliged to sit whether work comes in slackly 
or not. An enterprising speculator in the shirt-making line 
in Manchester has a workroom for which he pays 5s. 6d. a 
week. He pays the women in bis employ at the rate of 7d. 
a dozen ; 2d. is charged for rent and fire, 1s. a week for hire 
of sewing-machine, and they buy their cotton from him for 
14d. more for two “cops” than the ordinary shop price. 
In another shirt factory a woman was put to work at a 
very old machine; that week the worn-out shuttle broke, 
and 2s. 6d. was deducted for a new shuttle to her master’s 
machine. As much as 30s. a week is often stopped in 
pence for cleaning, out of which 15s. is paid to a man, who 
does all the work required in two days, and works the re- 
mainder of the week for the employer. 

In some districts, and notably among the miserable chain 
and nail makers, the “tommy-shop,” with its prices 
20 per cent. above the ordinary ones, still flourishes. 


The employer may take the transparent precaution of 
running it in the name of a niece or brother-in-law, and in 
certain cases suspicion is disarmed by shuttered windows, 
and the purchaser is “obliged” at a back entrance; but 
should wages find their way to the neighbouring town, 
there to be made the best of, so surely is there “ nothing 
doing ” the following week at the master’s, or, by magnetic 
sympathy, at any master’s in the vicinity. 

Such instances are common in poor and ill-paid trades. 
Fines, a form of deduction which is assuming monstrous pro- 
portions, are not confined to these. Arbitrarily imposed and 
increased at the caprice of the employer, in the weaving 
trades we hear of such fines for damage as 20s. on a piece 
for the weaving of which 35s. was paid, and which is after- 
wards passed as “perfect”; of the full price of weaving 
stopped for injuries attributable to inferior oil, bad yarn, 
or faulty machinery. In shops, where sometimes as many 
as forty fines lie in wait for the assistant, one of the worst 
features is that they are often given to the clerk who 
imposes them ; the fines are no doubt expected to supple- 
ment a low salary. It may be asked why do not the 
workers rebel? When helpless and unorganized women are 
rash enough to do so, they invariably get the worst of it. 
Almost all will submit to small weekly extortions (with 
what bitter resentment and disheartening who shall say ?) 
rather than risk the loss of employment. 

Among the serious evils which the system entails is the 
difficulty of forming any accurate estimate of women’s 
earnings, and the erroneous impression conveyed to the mind 
of the public as to the amount they really do receive. 

Recent appeals to the law have resulted in the reversal 
of each other's decisions by at least three eminent judges, 
the last of these having materially increased the power to 
establish sick funds. 

A new Bill, which it is understood Mr. Asquith is not 
unwilling to consider, should seriously attempt a closer defi- 
nition of the law, making it possible to secure a speedy 
settlement for points at issue. It should urge that the 
Truck Act be hung by the side of the Factory Acts, where 
it can be studied and referred to by workers who are now 
ignorant of its existence. ‘The illegality of all fines and 
deductions should be authoritatively established, and rail- 
way servants and shop assistants should be brought 
under the Act. 

An exhaustive inquiry into alleged abuses would probably 
be the first step towards drafting such a Bill. Practical 
persons hope that this will not take the cumbrous and 
costly form of a Commission, but that it will be entrusted 
to a proved expert, who would best know where to look for 
competent assistants. 


THE ART OF FICTION. 


te has been very largely and sedulously announced to the 
world that Mr. Hall Caine was to lecture, and has lec- 
tured, at Edinburgh, on “ Moral Responsibility in the Novel 
and the Drama.” “I want to stand here,” said Mr. Caine, 
near the beginning of his lecture, “for the twin angels of 
freedom and truth.” Towards the close of the lecture, the 
twin angels had become an angelic trinity, and “ I claim for 
Victor Hugo and Count Tolstoi,” said Mr. Caine, “ that, 
with Walter Scott, they will in time to come be recognized 
as the three greatest novelists of the nineteenth century.” 
Balzac, it appears, might have done great things, “ but he 
was lost to the high mission by a low view of nature.” The 
claims of Tourguenieff are not considered ; those of Ibsen, 
perhaps out of kindness to “‘ Mr. Clement Scott, an earnest 
dramatic critic,” are gently set aside; Flaubert is quietly 
told that “the general practice of nearly all the great 
novelists is against him.” What, then, are we to take as 
Mr. Caine’s conception of the way a novel ought to be 
written? Here are his own words :—‘ May I, without 
irreverence, say that I dream of a greater novel than we 
have ever yet seen, that shall be compounded of the penny 
newspaper and the Sermon on the Mount—the plainest 
realism and the highest idealism?” Let the reeling 
imagination try to grasp the notion of such a compound ; 
it is, perhaps, the ideal of Mr. Caine in his novels, and if 
so, he has attained the half of his ideal—the “ realism,” let 
us say (or is it the “ idealism”) of the Daily Telegraph. 
In working in this direction Mr. Caine has been careful in 
the choice of ancestors. His art is Victor Hugo for the 
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gallery, and the art of Victor Hugo in fiction was the 
sublimation of the Adelphi melodrama. It is the art which 
is always popular with its own generation, and always for- 
gotten by its children or its grandchildren. In France, at 
the present day, no one reads the novels of Victor Hugo, or 
only the subscribers to the Petit Journal. And why! 
Simply because Victor Hugo built his novels on the shift- 
ing sands of Romanticism ; because, while he dealt with 
great human passions, he dealt with them always as so 
much décor; he apprehended the human passions, as the 
Romanticists have always apprehended the human pas- 
sions, by their spectacular qualities. It is this spec- 
tacular view of life which leaves so large a propor- 
tion of Scott in the domain of mere anecdote; it is 
the opposite quality, a patient, exact observation of things 
as they really are, which exalts so much of Jane Austen 
above all but the very few very best things in Scott. The 
“ big bow-wow” of Romanticism is easily heard, is rousing 
to the sluggish, responsive to the alert ; but it dies away into 
silence. What lasts is one of two things, and no third. 
Art can be one of two things only—absolutely imper- 
sonal, the highest kind of art, which gives us Shakspeare ; 
or, on a lower plane, absolutely personal, which gives us 
Rousseau. Mr. Caine tells us that “he doesn’t believe for 
a moment” that Shakspeare was an “impartial artist.” 
We are not responsible for what Mr. Caine chooses to be- 
lieve, even for a moment ; we have merely to do with facts ; 
and if any fact can be brought forward to show that Shak- 
speare looked with less serene and tolerant interest on Mrs. 
Quickly than on Cordelia, we shall be very pleased to hear 
of it. Those six sentences of moral censure with which 
George Sand wanted Flaubert to spoil Madame Bovary, and 
which Mr. Caine evidently longs for as much as George 
Sand, are not to be found in all Shakspeare. Here, on 
the great central question of creative art, Shakspeare and 
Flaubert are at one. “To hold the mirror up to nature” : 
has the phrase grown too hackneyed by use to be still effec- 
tively true? No, surely ; nor was it ever more in need of 
being repeated. Art which is concerned with a representa- 
tion of the passions and destinies of men and women we 
call creative art; and must not the supreme artist’s 
concern in his art cease with the act of creation, behind 
which he shall be as closely hidden away as the forces that 
shaped the world and man? Nature does not come to us 
saying, “Here is my good man, and here is my bad; 
observe that I have sent my sun and rain to ripen the corn 
of the one and to ruin the fruits of the other ; see how justly 
I deal my justice.” No, in an obscure world, where we do 
but think certain realities are actually real, there is nothing 
more obscure than the justice of Nature, nothing more im- 
possible to determine than the intentions of the forces which 
control us. ‘they exist, and we exist; we are subtly 
moulded, we know not how; we are led, we know not 
whither ; we know only that we are links in a great chain. 
So, and so only, should the supreme artist be apprehended 
in his creation ; as the unknown, unseen origin of things, 
working his will impenetrably. ‘The only other artist who 
lives is he whose work is a personal message, a direct, 
scrupulous selfrevelation. Between these two fruitful 
regions lies but a No-man’s land of sterile compromises ; 
and it is towards such a country, towards especially that 
corner of it which was once noisily tenanted by Victor 
Hugo, that Mr. Caine, for his own ends, would lead us, 


AN EXECUTION IN COREA. 


A’ sunset the funeral procession moved slowly out of the 

town (Seoul), passing under the Gate of the Dead. 
The seven men who were to undergo capital punishment 
were taken to a desolate spot on a hill, some 20 /is, or 
6} miles, from the city wall. The kissos (soldiers), armed 
with rusty spears and old-fashioned flint-locks, preceded 
them, and with the executioner—a powerful and cruel- 
looking brute—made all the necessary preparations for their 
work. 

Executions are rare in Corea, and the offence has to be a 
grave one before a man is beheaded. Not many years ago 
things were different, as many French missionaries found 
to their cost. The story goes that one of them, having 
been discovered in the act of imparting his doctrines to the 
natives, was led before the king to answer for his conduct 
and to explain his theories. This the French abbé tried to 


do as well as he could, but, owing to his limited knowledge 
of the Corean language, he failed to address his Majesty 
in the right manner. The Corean Court etiquette was 
extremely strict in matters of ceremony, and, as a result, 
he was imprisoned, tortured, and finally decapitated. In 
those days cruelty was a more usual instrument of State 
than now. The unfortunate missionary and his companions 
had first to endure long sticks shaped like arrows thrust by 
force through the lobes of their ears in front of a large 
crowd of insolent, jeering natives. Then, as they were 
covering their faces with their hands, offering their last 
prayers to the Almighty, they were seized by the hair, be- 
headed, and their heads exposed to the view of the 
bloodthirsty populace. 

Within the last few years, since Corea has become more 
open to external influences, although its customs are still 
barbarous in the extreme, the severity of the punishments 
has been considerably mitigated. The lesser offences are 
punished by beating with a paddle-shaped stick or by a 
sound flogging, and it. is only for the more serious offences, 
such as certain kinds of murder or political crimes, that 
capital punishment is inflicted. 

When the writer was in Corea in 1891 there was an 
execution of seven men. Their offence was high treason. 
They had organised a conspiracy with the object of upsetting 
the present Corean dynasty; and had they been successful 
there would have been a revolution, and the king would 
have been murdered. Unfortunately for them they were 
either betrayed by one of their own comrades, or they were 
discovered by the marvellous acuteness of the Seoul detec- 
tive force, and they were thrown into gaol. Three of them 
were noblemen, one was a Buddhist priest, the rest belonged 
to the lower orders. They were kept close prisoners for 
over twelve months, and underwent tortures and floggings 
to make them confess their guilt, and yield up to the 
police the names of their undi:covered associates. This 
they refused to do, and they were ultimately sentenced to 
death. 

The Corean executioner is not so skilful, nor is his sword 
so sharp and well tempered as that used by his Chinese 
confrére, so that there is some excuse for him if he hacks 
his victims about before he succeeds in removing their 
heads. In China the ease with which the performance is 
gone through is so consummate that the writer, if he had 
to choose his own executioner, could not imagine anything 
more soothing and artistic than to be beheaded bya Chinese 
swordsman. His blade is generally very long, extremely 
sharp, and well balanced, while the man who handles it is 
an expert of powerful physique, A blow hardly ever misses 
its mark, and the whole business is over in a few seconds, 
so that the victim does not suffer much pain. Whereas their 
neighbours, the Coreans, have little or no practice in such 
matters. The sword employed is much shorter than that used 
by the Chinese, and is, moreover, far from being well sharpened. 
There is, therefore, no reason for wonder if the executioner 
is generally a cruel bungler. In the case of the execution 
witnessed by the writer the executioner, instead of taking 
one blow, took two or three before he severed the head from 
the body, and the unfortunate “ patients” were fearfully 
mangled. He always contrived to lop off the arms and 
gash tke bcdies before cutting off the head. A small square 
stool oy block, about six inches high, was placed under the 
chest of each of the victims, who were not ina kneeling 
position, as in China, but lying face downwards. The head 
was thus a few inches higher than the ground, so as to 
make things somewhat easier for the executioner. 

The Corean married men—-and in Corea it may be said 
that 99 per cent. of the men are married—keep the hair 
tied in a knot over the head. Each of the men to be be- 
headed had a straw rope tied to this top-knot, and was in 
this way held fast in position over the stool. Their arms 
were tied behind their back, and no chance was given them 
of moving while the executioner was at work. Upon one 
of the men, who offered a violent resistance, several 
soldiers sprang, and handled him with the utmost bru- 
tality, the result being that, in the course of his desperate 
fight against death, his spine, which, owing to his arms 
being tied behind his back, was at full tension, was broken 
in two. Two of the other men had part of the shoulder 
cut off, and when the writer afterwards examined the 
several bodies it was plain that many blows had fallen 
wide of the mark. 

After the work of destruction had been completed and 
the safety of the kingdom once more secured, executioner 
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and soldiers, satisfied with their work, gaily retraced their 
steps to the nearest wine-shop, where the rest of the night 
was spent in an orgy of food and drink. The bodies were 
left for leopards, dogs, and crows to feed upon, and none of 
the Coreans dared to go near them—firstly, because they 
feared that the spirits of the departed might play them 
some malevolent trick; and, secondly, because if seen near 
the bodies of the outlaws, the probability was that they 
would be taken for their associates, and would meet a 
similar fate. Though the high road was but a few hun- 
dred yards from the place where the execution took place, 
the superstitious Coreans preferred going miles out of their 
way over the hills rather than pass near the spot where so 
many men had lost their lives. The whole of the next day 
was spent by the writer in sketching the dead bodies and 
the ghastly expressions that death had imprinted on the 
men’s faces. They did not make pretty sketches, but then 
one seldom gets a chance of portraying such a scene in 
black and white.' 


WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


as this sport is at times in favourite 

coverts in England, it is seldom to be had to the 
extent or with the yearly regularity which distinguishes it 
in Ireland, where in the mountain-bordering woods and 
plantations the woodcock practically takes the place of 
the pheasant with us, as the most frequent game-bird 
in the covers. It is when sharp frost comes in the 
latter part of November, or the opening of December, 
or even later, that the cock come down from the heathered 
leagues of the mountain ranges to the shelter of the 
woods, where, under the holly and laurel, soft feeding 
ground is to be found. The harder the frost the better 
the pros of sport; but, as frosts do not often last long 
in Ireland, the shooting party must be satisfied with short 
notice. Six or seven guns are got together; a little army 
of ragged youths and men, eager for sport, more excited 
by far than their masters, are mustered for the beating. 
A great glen in the hills, full of natural wood, and with 
abundance of holly-cover and water-springs, is the desti- 
nation of the party. The glen is much too large to be 
taken in a single beat—the guns are posted far apart at 
well-known openings in the wood from which they can 
command the likeliest lines of flight. The keen frost has 
fringed with huge white icicles the banks of the moun- 
tain river, and every path is slippery as glass. It has been 
hard work to climb into position, but now each man waits 
ready for a quick shot, all ears for the beaters’ warning cry, 
and all eyes for a brown shape shooting up rocket-like from 
the dark holly cover that chokes the bottom of the glen, 
roofed over at intervals by the grey-mossed branches of 
gnarled oak-trees, or the graceful droop of enormous ash. 
In the excitement of such waiting a man loses all count of 
time, and minutes seem hours before the warning cry “ Mark 
cock!” is heard, or the sound of the double-barrels echoes 
and re-echoes from other posts in the glen. 

In those minutes of eager expectation, as you wait in 
the grey-mossed quietness of lonely woods, the watching 
eyes strained to their nth power distinguish clearly the 
often unnoticed details of the scene; the fine lacework of 
chrysoprase-coloured fern-leaf moss on banks completely 
sheltered from snow by dark walls of holly, the arabesques 
of grey lichen on the rugged masts of centuried larch-trees, 
the silvery veneer of peeling birch-bark, the exquisite 
tracery of frost diamonds on the gold-tinted or red-brown 
carpeting of fallen beech and oak leaves ; and these impres- 
sions the sensitive brain, excited and on the alert, receives 
and retains as surely as could the plate of the photographer. 
This, of course, is only while you are young. For nature 
deals to the young man all the cards in the game of life, 
though he does not realize that he holds them till it is too 
late, and the game is almost over. 

In the great glen, then, one waits beneath a roof of fern- 
fledged oak-branches looking down on the most favourite 
covert of the woodcock in a hard frost. It is an ancient 
wood of holly that fills the hollow of the glen, its sea of 
dark and shining leafage broken into spray of reddening 
berries. Snow is beginning to fall, and in open glades the 
delicate green of wood-sorrel and brighter sheen of harts- 
tongue are already thickly powdered with the white flakes 
that stray irresolutely down through the windless air. 
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The first cock darts up from the further screen of holly 


cover. Large and dark he looks in that white world, and 
you find that, though his flight is really no slower than in 
ordinary rainy or windy weather, he is easier to stop 
as well as to aim at. As the beaters advance into the 
long covert of holly, cock after cock is flushed, and 
sweeps up through the open lanes of the wood, and a fair 
proportion are accounted for. Of course the tempta- 
tion to fire at birds out of range is sure to spoil the best 
marksman’s average if not resisted, and on such a day 
of snow a bird eighty yards off looks as if he were not 
much over forty. The woodcock, indeed, on the open moun- 
tain has a far less mazy and irregular flight in windless than 
in windy weather; but in a wood he always has to dart 
hither and thither to avoid the trunks and branches of the 
trees, and to follow him far is difficult with the eye, impos- 
sible with the gun. To shoot sharp the moment the cock 
is seen is the best chance of securing him. 

After the glen has been beaten and the guns have come 
in from their distant posts, it will be worth while on the way 
home to try the rhododendron thickets in the park, even 
those in the grounds about the house. If there be springs 
and wet spots under the rhododendrons, the cock will be 
likely to frequent them, and capital sport may often be had 
within a hundred yards of the drawing-room windows. 
Here the guns will be close together, and there will be some 
danger of two snapping simultaneously at the same bird ; 
whereas in the beats in the glens the guns are out of sight 
and shot of each other, for it is seldom that more than onegun 
can be spared to walk with the beaters. The bag at the 
end of such a day may easily be forty brace or more, with 
perhaps a stray brace of wild pheasants. 

On the West coast of Ireland woodcock shooting is pur- 
sued under other conditions and is much less exciting, be- 
cause much less difficult. Flushed from a clump of heather 
or from a bush of furze the cock, except when he rises wild 
on a windy day, is comparatively easy to hit. When a 
great flight of cock comes in, as it does occasionally in very 
severe frost, a sport-loving peasantry are out from morning 
till night, and, with such ancient muzzle-loaders as have 
escaped the search of the police, kill great numbers; never- 
theless the spacious views of mountain and sea will some- 
what compensate the comparative tameness of the sport, 
and those who love the gun are seldom free from the par- 
donable ambition of making a record bag of the most prized 
of game- birds. 

Few, however, we suppose, of the votaries of this sport 
will follow, as they might, the great longbill to the South, 
though in North Africa, Albania, and other favourite 
winter haunts of the bird the best shooting in Ireland might 
easily be surpassed. It must, of course, be admitted that 
our reception of the woodcock when he visits us is some- 
what inhospitable ; but it will take time as well as a new 
education to eliminate from the average Englishman his 
love of sport, which is closely connected with the love of 
exertion and adventure, and is therefore not without bearing 
on his unrivalled success as a colonist. 


THE SEARCH FOR COAL IN EASTERN 
ENGLAND. 


A= four years ago a seam of true coal was pierced at 

a depth of 1,113 feet below high-water mark near 
the foot of Shakspeare’s Cliff at Dover. The discovery was 
noticed in this Review (March 1, 1890), and the proba- 
bility of similar finds in other parts of South-Eastern 
England was discussed at some length. Since that date, 
not only has the Dover boring been carried down for more 
than another thousand feet, but important results have also 
been obtained in Berkshire and Suffolk. The matter is one 
of much commercial importance, so that a brief summary 
of the facts and their significance may prove to be of general 
interest. 

The Dover boring has been conducted under the general 
superintendence of Professor Boyd Dawkins, who has com- 
municated the results to the Manchester Geological Society 
and other scientific bodies. Between 1890 and the present 
year, the borehole has been carried down from 1,136 feet to 
2,181 feet below high-water mark. The rocks pierced 
belong to the Coal Measures, and consist, as usual, of 
varieties of sandstone and shale, with beds of coal. The 
last are twelve in number; the thickest, and lowest of all, 
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being a four-foot seam. Three of these are one foot or 
less ; two average half a yard, and the other six vary from 
two feet to two feet nine inches. Thus the extension of 
the coalfield of Northern France underneath Kent is placed 
beyond possibility of question. 

In the former article it was stated that a mass of Primary 
or Paleozoic rocks (formations not younger than the Coal 
Measures) lies some thousand feet below high-water mark 
under Middlesex, and extends northwards mto Hertford- 
shire and Essex; but during the present year our know- 
ledge of this buried plateau has received two important 
additions from papers read before the Geological Society of 
London by Professor Hull and Messrs. Jukes-Browne and 
Whitaker. The first of these additions was obtained in 
boring for water at New Lodge, in the parish of Wink- 
field, about three and a half miles W.S.W. of Windsor 
Castle. Here the Lower Greensand was struck at a depth 
of 1,234 feet from the surface. Though the bore-hole was 
a small one (only one and a half inches in diameter), the 
water rose, in a pipe, toa height of seven feetabovethe ground. 
This proved that the Lower Greensand, which is practically 
absent beneath the London area, and even as far north as 
Ware and Cheshunt, attains some thickness beneath Windsor 
Forest ; or, in other words, the place must lie beyond the 
western edge of the buried plateau. 

The second addition to our information comes from 
a boring at Culford, about five miles N.N.W. of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. Here, at a depth of 635 feet from the 
surface, the Lower Greensand was struck; but, according 
to Messrs. Jukes-Browne and Whitaker, its thickness 
did not exceed 33 feet, and beneath it came slaty rocks, 
which were pierced to a depth of about 20 feet. The 
precise age of these could not be determined, for they did 
not contain any fossils. According to some geologists they 
most nearly resemble Silurian deposits ; according to others, 
Carboniferous. All, however, agree that they belong to the 
Paleozoic series, which previously had not been traced 
further north than Ware, at which place Wenlock (Silu- 
rian) beds had been found at a depth of 796 feet. 

This last discovery has an important, though indirect, 
bearing on the probability of finding Coal Measures within 
a moderate distance of the surface to the north of the 
Thames Valley. As was shown in the article already men- 
tioned, no coalfield of any importance is likely to be found 
between Ware on the north and Richmond on the south. 
Speaking generally, the region of the South Wales, Forest 
of Dean, and Somersetshire coalfields may be expected to ex- 
tend eastward beneath the surface through England, and 
Coal Measures have actually been struck at a depth of 
1,284 feet near Burford, in Oxfordshire. The Dover coal- 
field, in the opinion of Professor Boyd Dawkins, is a con- 
tinuation of that which is worked in Somersetshire. It is, 
however, clear, alike from the evidence of the latter district 
and from the borings in the London area, that the region, 
as a whole, is not a simple broad basin, but is complicated by 
minor folds. Thus, although it has now become almost 
certain that in the eastern part of the area the ancient 
rocks will be struck at depths considerably less than that of 
the Dover boring, these may be much older than the 
Coal Measures, for the latter may have been planed away 
locally by denudation. The flexures, however, in these 
Palzozoic rocks obviously become less sharp as we proceed 
from the district south of the Bristol Channel in a 
northerly direction, and this flattening of the beds may 
diminish some of the difficulties which await the explorers. 

It is not improbable that the beds at Ware are near the 
axis of a fold. If this be so, the Devonian rocks found at 
Cheshunt will be repeated a few miles to the north of the 
former place. The borings near Kettering and Northamp- 
ton have indicated the presence of rocks, in one case cer- 
tainly, in another probably, older than the Coal Measures ; 
and these towns lie to the west, roughly speaking, of the 
Culford boring. Thus a coalfield may possibly exist not far 
from Bury St. Edmund’s, and, if so, it evidently will be 
found at a moderate depth. If, however, the rocks dis- 
covered at Culford prove to be Silurian, then the Coal 
Measures are likely to occur not much away from the lati- 
tude of Sudbury. The latter supposition becomes more 

bable when we remember that the slaty rock brought up 

m the boring at Harwich has been generally assigned to 
the Jower part of the Carboniferous System. The surface of 
the ancient plateau certainly seems to rise towards the 
north, for its depth beneath the London area is generally 
about a thousand feet, but at Cheshunt it is 870 feet, at 


Ware about 686 feet, and at Culford 528 feet below Ordnance 
datum. Its depth under Harwich is much the same 
as it is in the London area; but towards Richmond 
a distinct fall must set in, for here the depth is 1,220 feet, 
and borings in Norfolk show that a downward slope must 
begin again not much north of Culford. 

1t would, however, be rash at present to assume that a 
colliery at Dover would be a profitable undertaking. The 
first coal seam, as already said, is 1,136 feet below high- 
water mark, and the thickness of the useful part is not 
more than 2 feet 6 inches; while the first really valuable 
seam is nearly as much further down, or about 2,225 feet 
from the surface. What may come below this is uncertain, 
but, as the best authorities consider that the beds already 
traversed correspond with the Middle Coal Measures of 
Belgium and Northern France, some good seams are likely 
to be found still lower down. But, though a few collieries 
are now worked at depths of from two to even three 
thousand feet, the expense, owing to a number of causes, 
increases rapidly with the depth. The cost, however, may 
be lightened to some extent by working a bed of ironstone, 
12 feet thick, which was pierced at a depth of 550 feet. 
Nevertheless, with the present price of coal and the bless- 
ings of Trade-unionism, it may be doubted whether, unless 
seams yet more valuable be found, a colliery under Shake- 
speare’s Cliff is likely to yield more than a moderate 
dividend. 


A FEW MAXIMS FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE OVER-EDUCATED, 


| | gprs is an admirable thing. But it is well to 
remember from time to time that nothing that is 
worth knowing can be taught. 


Public opinion exists only where there are no ideas, 


The English are always degrading truths into facts. 
When a truth becomes a fact it loses all its intellectual 
value, 


It is a very sad thing that nowadays there is so little 
useless information. 


The only link between Literature and the Drama left to 
us in England at the present moment is the bill of the 


play. 
In old days books were written by men of letters and 


read by the public. Nowadays books are written by the 
public and read by nobody. 


Most women are so artificial that they have no sense of 
Art. Most men are so natural that they have no sense of 
Beauty. 


Friendship is far more tragic than love. It iasts longer. 


What is abnormal in Life stands in normal relations to 
Art. ‘It is the only thing in Life that stands in normal 
relations to Art. 


A subject that is beautiful in itself gives no suggestion to 
the artist. It lacks imperfection. 


The only thing that the artist cannot see is the obvious, 
The only thing that the public can see is the obvious. The 
result is the Criticism of the Journalist. 


Art is the only serious thing in the world, And the 
artist is the only person who is never serious. 


To be really mediwval one should have no body. To be 
really modern one should have no soul. To be really Greek 


one should have no clothes. 


Dandyism is the assertion of the absolute modernity of 
Beauty. 


The only thing that can console one for being poor is 
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extravagance. The only thing that can console one for 
being rich is economy. 

One should never listen. To listen is a sign of indiffer- 
ence to one’s hearers. 


Even the disciple has his uses. He stands behind one’s 
throne, and at the moment of one’s triumph whispers in 
one’s ear that, after all, one is immortal. 


The criminal classes are so close to us that even the 
policeman can see them. They are so far away from us 
that only the poet can understand them. 


Those whom the gods love grow young. 


THE MUSIC-HALL. 


|* a recent letter to the papers Mr. Henry Irving has 

drawn a careful distinction between theatres and 
music-halls, the latter being, he admits, “ places of public 
entertainment,” and the former, he assures us, not. Here 
are his own words :—“ I much regret that certain members 
of the London County Council—either through ignorance 
or by intention—seem to make a point of dragging 
‘ theatres’ into all obnoxious questions relating to ‘ places of 
public entertainment,’ with which they have nothing what- 
ever in common, except that the latter are now allowed to 
infringe openly upon certain rights of presenting plays 
which were safeguarded (as the framers fondly supposed) 
by the Theatres Act.” Nowthis distinction, however welcome 
and interesting to those who find amusement in the music- 
halls, is a little hard on those who prefer to seek amusement 
in the theatres. Is it so certain, as Mr. Irving tells us, that 
the theatres are no longer “places of public entertainment” ? 
We had indeed feared that this was partly true; that a 
certain failure on the part of the theatres to supply the 
demand, the legitimate public demand, for entertainment 
was one great reason of the immense success of the music- 
halls. It is true, then, truer than we fancied, entirely 
true? We have Mr. Irving’s word for it, and Mr. Irving 
ought to know. 

When, however, Mr. Irving proceeds to tell us that 
theatres differ from music-halls “in both aim and scope, 
origin, jurisdiction, and method,” he is somewhat unne- 
cessarily emphatic. The disdain of the theatre for the 
music-hall is a form of traditional snobbishness which we 
had hoped was by this time almost extinct. As far as the 
immediate present is concerned, the music-hall is un- 
doubtedly a new growth, without claim to the respect- 
able legitimacy in descent on which the theatre very 
properly prides itself. But it would be scarcely too capri- 
cious to suggest that, in its most characteristic essence, 
the form of music-hall entertainment can be traced back to 
a more distant period than the form of theatrical entertain- 
ment. Is not the typical art of the music-hall the art of 
dancing to an accompaniment of music? And did not the 
drama itself arise from precisely “ that most characteristic of 
Greek institutions,” as Mr. Pater calls it, the sacred dance ? 
Not to press this point too far, we may at least point out 
that the kind of entertainment which we now call the 
music-hall has always existed side by side with the more 
seriously regarded performance of stage-plays. The circus 
of antiquity was a music-hall, music-hall entertainments 
were given in private houses; and it would be hard to 
find a feat in modern acrobatics, rope-dancing, or general 
variety business, which could not be paralleled from the 
accounts of ancient writers. Or, indeed, could we, in these 
modern times, parallel the rope-dancing elephants to which 
St. Chrysostom objected, or the performing pigs to which 
Petronius did not object? But to come to the present, and 
to take our music-hall as we find it. The modern music-hall 
began humbly, across the water ; it has had many vicissi- 
tudes, but a steady progress; and at the present day the 
better music-halls of the West End are certainly as hand- 
some to see, and at least as comfortable to sit in, as any 
theatre in London. Further, they are crowded, night by 
night, to a point to which no theatre is crowded, not even the 
theatre in which Charley's Aunt is being given ; and while 
what was formerly the most popular of the burlesque thea- 
tres is unable to pay any dividends at all, the most popular 
of the variety halls has, up to the present, been paying more 


than 7o percent. These are merely certain facts, which 
cannot be ignored; they prove, at all events, that the 
music-hall does at this present moment appeal to the public 
with extraordinary force ; that the music-hall entertainment 
is, therefore, one of the accepted facts of the day, which we 
must reckon with and endeavour to appraise justly, unless 
we are resolved to be deliberately out of touch with accepted 
facts. Here,,even the redoubtable Mrs. Chant is at one 
with us. Has she not stated in an interview that “her 
idea is that the music-hall is the best form of entertainment 
on the whole for tired and hard-working people”; and did 
she not put on her prettiest evening dress (‘‘ black lace over 
coloured silk, with an opera jacket and a pretty little 
bonnet to match”) in order to investigate the morals, as 
she stated at the time—the dividends, as she informed the 
Playgoers’ Club last Sunday—of the Empire Theatre? 
The attitude of Mr. Irving and of the conservative play- 
goer is an impossible attitude; it will have to be aban- 
doned. The music-hall is as certain, as serious, a fact as 
democracy. Instead, therefore, of declaring that it does not 
exist, or that it has no right to exist, or that, if it exists, it 
is of no consequence, let us treat it seriously, reasonably, 
with that courteous openmindedness with which it is always 
advisable to treat a fact. 


THE MASQUERADERS AT THE ST. JAMES'S 
THEATRE. 


NCE more we are dazzled by the astonishing perspi- 
cacity of the manager who divined that a play bear- 
ing so little relation to art and so much less to life would 
prove a success. Zhe Masqueraders was triumphant all last 
season in London, and its reproduction on Saturday was a 
genuine revival—full, it seemed, of renewed vitality. With 
a touch that appears reckless and uncertain, and yet with a 
vivid sense of dramatic effect, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
rushes in where Shakspeare himself might fear to tread, 
and, carrying us through incredible paths of improbability 
to fantastic scenes of sensation, compels to keen interest a 
critical audience. 

It has been suggested that the play would have gained in 
vraisemblance and in charm by putting it back for a century. 
But surely swords and snuff-boxes, powder and patches, 
would but have accentuated its artificiality ¢ 

Some good work there isin characterization. There is 
David Remon, the young astronomer, who sees life through 
a telescope, darkly; vaguely mystic, he regards his fellow- 
men as shadows in a world of shades. But his is the re- 
moteness of a great soul, and he is not dazed by looking at 
the stars. Merely, he wishes to gather, with fine touch, 
simple things. 

Violent, sinister, sporting, his rival Sir Brice Skene is a 
brutal mediocrity whose petty, competitive soul needs the 
simulation of resistance in order to enjoy the semblance of 
victory. Nothing mitigates his barbarism. No little blue 
flower of sentiment (the “one soft spot” almost invariably 
found in the histrionic villain) nestles amid the vine leaves 
with which he adorns too frequently his auburn hair. He 
is weary with the invincible ennui of material abundance 
and mental indigence. The character of Dulcie is colourless, 
and yet it is feminine and fairly consistent. We can fancy 
the barmaid’s desire to see the world, developing, after her 
marriage, gradually, into bitter disappointment when she 
discovers the futility of social joys, and all the horror of 
living with a companion so tedious, so sombre, and so alco- 
holic as Sir Brice Skene. She feels life a splendid impos- 
ture, and, resurgent in her the natural longing to be loved, 
one realizes her nostalgia for the stillness of the observa- 
tory. 

The party in the second act seems to us as unreal as the 
kiss-auction, and reminds us by force of contrast of the ball 
in Lady Windermere’s Fan, almost the only play one re- 
members in which are plausibly painted the folly and charm 
of civilized frivolity. Needless to repeat the now well- 
known story of the card-playing incident; all interest is 
over at the end of the exciting scene in the third act. But, 
as soon as the play is finished, Mr. Jones insists on con- 
tinuing it. Ina very bad quarter of an hour for David 
Remon enters the distressful sister, the hospital nurse, 
with meek, smitten gaze, and white-ribboned bonnet. By 
sophistical platitudes she persuades Dulcie to go away with 
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her, and leave the astronomer to pursue his studies alone. 
This harsh ending is not softened by a hope that David's 
love will be ultimately “ crowned,” as people say, by marriage. 
Sir Brice is just the man to outlive the glass of time—he 
has outlived so many glasses. 

None can accuse Mr. Jones of sacrificing any interest in 
‘the play to bright dialogue, to epigram. He makes, indeed, 
from time to time rather touching attempts at paradox— 
“ Marriage is the last insult one offers to a woman one 
respects.” Some distorted echo, some reminiscence cer- 
tainly, of Mr. Wilde here? One's heart goes out to Mr. 
Jones when he is cynical. Surely, heaven must be roofed 
with bad intentions such as these. 

Miss Millard availed herself gracefully of such opportuni- 
ties as she had, and created a favourable impression. But 
the part is not one in which there is much chance of dis- 
tinction ; it is too much overshadowed by the characters of 
the two men, and the actress has to efface herself. 

Mr. Alexander and Mr. Waring acted finely—better, 
indeed, than ever before. The force and spirit of their 
clashing personalities carried off one’s sense of the un- 
real situation, and of that delicate, difficult boundary— 
the merest golden thread—that separates tragedy from 
melodrama. All the minor characters are excellently 
played. Mr. Vane-Tempest wears humorously the white 
flower of an aimless life. Mr. Elliot is good, and Miss 
Vanbrugh charming. 

Mr. Jones is not modern, but he is eminently contem- 
porary, and he knows how to interest his public—the secret, 
after all, of a playwright’s success, 


“ BRITISH” MUSIC. 


a much vigorous blowing of the Wagner trumpet 
and other orchestral music, a week or two of the 
milder joys of trios and string quartets (which contain no 
trumpet parts) proved a generous relief. Mr. Chappell’s 
Monday and Saturday enterprise goes on steadily as ever ; 
and the British Chamber Music Concerts, only recently 
instituted by Mr. Ernest Fowles, not only afford refuge 
from the stormy wind instruments and tempest of the brass, 
but have other interests attached. It is a fact that in 
some circles quite a craze exists at present for English 
music, and it seems to us Mr. Ernest Fowles is the latest 
to catch it. But let us hasten to add that this gentleman 
deserves no very high place amongst the musical patriots. 
He is modest, does not anticipate an immediate British 
Beethoven, and, moreover, instead of doing a fair share of 
the talking, he is merely up and doing. His logic is simple, 
his plan simpler. If there were an outlet for British 
music, he says, British music would be written ; where- 
fore he has started the British Chamber Music Concerts, 
which form an outlet for at least one kind of the music Mr. 
Fowles wishes to encourage. Now, England for the Eng- 
lish—or rather Britain for the British—may be a capital 
election cry. But, unluckily, Nature is not subservient to 
the popular vote. She is a terrible despot, and scatters 
her geniuses, musical and other, or withholds them, just as 
she pleases. As the Goddess of Music she pays England a 
furtive visit, and drops Humphries and Purcell, and then 
crosses the Channel to make Germany a present of Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, and the rest. And 
neither academical lectures nor popular election cries will 
move her from her ways, any more than they could have 
prevented her killing off our English composers before their 
splendid powers were developed, while many of the Germans 
were allowed to live on, more or less wretchedly, until their 
work was achieved. She stands pensively on the other side 
of the Channel, and gives many a wistful glance this way, 
but, whether for fear of wetting her skirts or showing her 
delicate ankle, seems sadly nervous about taking the leap. 
If the Channel Tunnel ever comes off, she may, perhaps, 
cross. 

Meantime, Mr. Errest Fowles persuasively proffers a help- 
ing hand. Whether she will accept his assistance remains 
very much to beseen. While weare distinctly in sympathy 
with Mr. Fowles’s project, it must be admitted that such 
specimens of British music as have already flowed through 
his “ outlet” do not convince us of the quality of the stock 
in the main reservoir; though the quantity, we learn, is 
very surprising. The latter fact, indeed, least of all augurs 


well for the enterprise. Surely Mr. Fowles does not expect 
us to swallow floods of mediocre stuff on the strength of 
a sweet sip that may come at the end? Rather, if he has 
nothing better than was produced on October 29 or 
November 13, let him return to their respective composers 
all works accepted up to the present, and sit down to wait 
until his “outlet” stimulates the British composer to 
write something genial, vital, and beautiful. We suspect 
that Mr. Fowles has got rather into the academical rut. 
His first programme smelt strongly of the Royal College, 
the second of the Royal College plus the dusty shelves of the 
cathedral-music cupboard. Of the many works produced, one 
was good and one passable. The passable one was Mr. 
Ames's trio, which may be dismissed with the remark that it 
is interesting, but far too long. The good one is a string 
quartet (not new) in A minor, by Dr. Villiers Stanford, 
genuinely melodic at times, for the most part written with 
true masterly grip, and only marred by a few passages 
which, though calculated to make the composer's pupils 
gape, are not a little ludicrous, considered as attempts at 
serious, not to say tragic, music. A Sonata in D for piano 
and viola, by Mr. L. N. Fowles, is emphatically suited for a 
students’ concert. It shows traces of not the master, but 
the master’s hand in many a contrapuntal bar, and the 
endeavour to write after a fixed pattern, and that an 
academical one, breaks the stream of pleasing melody of 
the folk-song sort. If Mr. Fowles disregards the rules 
and writes for an instrument of rather more cheerful tone 
than the viola, he may some day do a fine work and break 
with the traditions of his college. We must emphatically 
protest against one feature of these concerts—pieces for 
two or three pianos. One ordinary Grand is quite enough, 
if not too much, for the smaller room of Queen's Hall, and 
we cannot see what good end is attained by using two or 
three at once—especially when they are by the same 
maker. Three instruments of distinctive tone-quality— 
say a Broadwood, an Erard, and a Steinway—treated 
by a composer with the orchestral instinct of a 
Berlioz, might result in charming effects; while three 
of one make merely result in noise. A duet by 
Dr. Parry, played by Miss Agnes Zimmerman and Mr. 
Fowles, would be equally eTective arranged for one piano ; 
while a trio by the late Samuel Wesley will quickly ruin 
“Old Sam’s” reputation if it is played often (which, by the 
way, it is certain not to be). But Wesley had an ex- 
cuse which Dr. Parry cannot offer. He was organist of a 
cathedral. Now, your cathedral organist is sv accustomed 
to rolling masses of tone that, when he sits down to the 
piano he nearly ruins its constitution and the nerves of his 
listeners, and then turns round and says he has never found 
that organ-playing made his piano touch less delicate, but 
he always feels the tone of the piano rather thin. We 
suspect that Wesley found it thin, and that is why he uses 
three. But it does not explain why he handles them with 
the awkwardness displayed by the most graceful woman 
when she throws a stone at a dog, or why Mr. Fowles 
produced the work at all. We appeal to Mr. Fowles to 
get rid of this element of his programmes, and to make 
them more cheerful and humanly interesting. Even frivo- 
lity has certain advantages over that atmosphere of deadly 
earnestness. 

Earnestness, too, was in the ascendant at the Monday 
Popular Concert. The “big” things were a trio by Rubin- 
stein and a quartet of Schumann. ‘The first was very well 
played (by Messrs. Slivinski, Arbos, and Becker) and the 
second just as badly. It is a pity the order was not reversed. 
Ever since Rubinstein wrote the “ Ocean Symphony ” he has 
cherished an inordinate and quite unlawful passion for 
water, of which we get only too much in this trio. If only 
he would stick to his piano-playing, his delightful songs, and 
smaller instrumental pieces, he would be a great man ; but 
his Ocean Symphonies, Biblical operas and trios, often 
deathly in their overwhelming tediousness, only serve to 
give the entirely false impression that he is a small man 
trying to look like a great one. Schumann was not unlike 
Rubinstein in some ways. About the time European nobles 
gave up keeping professional fools, they began to keep tame 
musicians ; and these musicians —Haydn was chief amongst 
them—perfected the domestic forms of music—‘ household 
music” they called it, chamber-music we call it. Schumann 
was a true descendant of these men, and his best music 
is as domestic as theirs. He was a fireside man. His 
face is the best type of early nineteenth-century bowr- 
geoisie, with the addition of something dreamy that ind-- 
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cates the inner force that drove him out of law and 
into music. His ideal was the bourgeois ideal, only 
glorified. He loved to sit with his feet on the hearth 
and his friends about him, and dream of the spring, 
the fields, and the woods. And, so long as he confines 
himself to the domestic forms, he is in his way perfect. 
This first quartet of his, though scratchily given, was at 
once charming and convincing, the only drawback, beyond 
the bad rendering, being that one felt that such music, 
written by the firesid>, was for the fireside, and not for 
great, draughty, chilly St. James’s Hall. And is it possible 
to conceive anything fresher, gayer, more spontaneous than 
the “ Papillons,” gracefully played by Mr. Slivinski at this 
same concert? It is only when Schumann begins with 
long-winded symphonies and settings of Faust that, like 
Rubinstein, he becomes insufferably tedious. It is significant 
of the quality of most of our musical criticism that we 
accept men rather than works. If we take up a man we 
swallow him whole. It isas though, because Hans Andersen 
wrote beautiful fairy-tales, we at once conceded his claim 
to bea great dramatic poet. Of the smaller items of the 
programme, Mr. Becker's “ Love Scenes for Violoncello” 
were better played by the composer than they deserved ; 
and Pergolesi’s “Ogni pena pii spietata” was a trifle 
strenuously sung by Miss Esther Palliser, who was at 
her best in songs by Holmes and Gounod. On the whole, 
despite Mr. Fowles and the patriots, it must be owned that 
the Germans still beat us—even in chamber-music. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE AMERICAN GOLD LOAN. 


1 iagenoe silver experiment is still costing the American 
people dear. It will perhaps be in the recollection 
of our readers that, from the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in the United States at the beginning of 1879 until 
a couple of years ago, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury always held a reserve in gold of not less than 20 mil- 
lions sterling to ensure the exchangeability of the greenbacks 
or old Treasury notes. The Sherman Act, however, so inflated 
the currency that gold was driven out of the country in very 
large amounts. At one time, in consequence, the gold 
reserve in the Treasury fell below g millions sterling. 
The difficulties of the Treasury were aggravated by the 
enormous pensions which for some years past have been 
voted by Congress. It is now almost thirty years since 
the civil war ended, and one would think, therefore, 
that the survivors of the struggle must have greatly de- 
creased. As a matter of fact, owing to the reckless prodi- 
gality of Congress, the pensions have been growing at an 
extraordinary rate for several years, and now amount to 
about 33 millions sterling. The enormous outlay on 
pensions, together with the depression in trade that has 
followed the panic of last year, has caused the revenue 
of the United States to fall much short of the ex- 
penditure ; consequently the taxes do not make good the 

ld that has been withdrawn and exported to Europe 
Eoane of the redundancy of the currency. It was hoped 
that the repeal of the Sherman Act would restore confi- 
dence, that trade would revive, and that then the whole of 
the currency could be employed at home. But the repeal of 
the Act has not revived confidence, and has not greatly 
improved trade, and gold has in consequence flowed out of 
the Treasury in very large amounts during the present 
year. In February last the President found it necessary to 
borrow a nominal amount of 10 millions sterling. As the 
loan bore 5 per cent. interest, it was issued at so high a 
premium that practically it yielded the Treasury 12 millions 
sterling. The whoie amount has long since been with- 
drawn from the Treasury, and at the present time the gold 
reserve, which ought not to be lower than 20 millions 
sterling, is only about 12}, millions sterling. The President 
has long hesitated to borrow again. Under the existing 
law the Secretary of the Treasury has power to borrow at 
5 per cent. for the purposes of the Resumption Act. 
But he cannot borrow at a lower rate or for other 
objects. President Cleveland has again and again urged 
upon Congress to give him power to borrow at 3 per 
cent. Congress, however, has declined to do so. ‘There 
will be a new session of Congress next month, and the 
general expectation was that the President would wait 


in the hope of inducing the two Honses to give him 
the power so often asked. Apparently, however, he does 
not think it safe to put off borrowing so long, for this 
week it is*‘announced that he will invite tenders for a 
nominal amount of 10,000,000/. sterling bearing 5 per 
cent. interest. The premium is to be so high that it 
will yield two or three millions more. There is little doubt 
that the loan will be successful ; but it is hardly suited for 
individual investors. It becomes redeemable in ten years, 
and it is issued at so high a premium that practically it 
yields the investor only about 3 per cent. That is, no 
doubt, a good enough rate of interest for the cautious 
investor from such a country as the United States. But 
then the ordinary investor does not care to put bya sinking 
fund to prevent the loss that would accrue if he did not do so. 
The reader will understand that the loan, being issued at 
a high premium and being redeemable in ten years, will be 
repaid at par, so that if an investor were to buy at the 
issue price, and not to form a sinking fund for himself, 
he would be spending during the ten years a part of his. 
capital. The 5 per cent. interest really represents capital 
as well as interest. Banks, insurance companies, and the 
like, have machinery for calculating exactly how much of 
the interest ought to be put aside as a sinking fand and 
how much may be treated as income proper ; and it requires 
no great self-denial on their part to observe the distinction. 
But the ordinary investor is not accustomed to such nice 
calculations and to such scrupulous self-restraint. The loan 
in all probability, therefore, will be taken almost altogether 
by banks, insurance companies, and the like. And it is 
very likely that it will be subscribed mainly in the United 
States, for it is worth much more to an American banker 
than to anybody else. Suppose the National Banks in the 
United States were to take the whole 10 millions sterling 
nominal, and were to set aside, say, 2 per cent, as sinking 
fund, they would receive for the next ten years from the 
Government 3 per cent. on the amount, or 300,000l. per 
annum. Further, they would be able to issue banknotes to 
the extent of 90 per cent. of the whole amount of the loan, 
or g millions sterling. The banknotes, of course, they 
could employ in lending and discounting, and, therefore, 
besides the interest receivable from the Government they 
would get a large interest from their customers. But a 
European banker could not issue notes on the security of 
these new bonds, and, accordingly, all he would receive 
would be the interest payable by the American Govern- 
ment. The bonds, consequently, are worth much more to 
the National Banks than to anybody else, and doubtless 
they will be largely applied for by them. 


For the reasons stated above it is not expected that the 
United States gold loan will have much influence upon our 
money market. It is different, however, with the con- 
templated borrowing of Russia. On Wednesday nearly 
800,000/. was received by the Bank of England from St. 
Petersburg. It is understood that this sum has been sent 
here partly to prepare the markets for a large loan, and 
partly to strengthen the balances standing to the credit of 
the Russian Government here. The sympathy shown for 
Russia of late leads the Government to think the present a 
favourable opportunity for borrowing a very large sum. 
Probably little will be done here; but there will be no 
difficulty in borrowing, it is anticipated, in Paris and 
Berlin. For the moment the receipt of so large a sum has 
lowered rates; but the contemplated borrowing will by- 
and-bye probably affect the market considerably. 

On Wednesday the India Council offered for tender, as. 
usual, 40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the whole amount at about 18, 14d. per rupee. 
This is a lower price than has been taken of late; but the 
sr were very large. The price of silver fell on 

ednesday to 29d. an oz., and on Thursday to 283d. 

Owing to the Stock Exchange settlement, the - 
tion of telegraphic communication by the gales, and the 
satisfactory outlook in the United States, most departments 
of the Stock Exchange have been quiet this week, The 
exceptions are the market for high-class securities and that 
for South African gold shares, The recent political alarm 
having abated, the causes that are bringing about an 
improvement in trade and more investment business are 
asserting themselves once more. Confidence here at home 
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is rapidly recovering, trade is slowly improving, and for 
four years the savings of the country have been large, and 
the supply of unemployed money is, therefore, very great. 
As was natural atter so great a crisis, the more careful are 
confining their purchases to the very best securities—what 
in the City are called “gilt-edged.” The prices of these, 
however, are now so high that many investors are looking 
out for stocks that will yield them a better return. Their 
attention is chiefly concentrated upon industrial and South 
Arrican securities. Under the circumstances new issues are 
naturally increasing. A very large number of Western 
Australia gold Companies have been brought out. But the 
public ought to exercise much caution respecting them ; for 
prospecting work has not been carried far enough to enable 
people in this country to say what is the value of the 
properties that are offered. That Western Australia is 
very rich in gold does not admit of a doubt; but it does 
not follow, therefore, that every property offered is 
worth the price asked. The case is entirely different 
in respect of South Africa. There, a large number 
of Companies are paying well, and there is no doubt 
that the country is one of the richest in the world 
in respect of minerals, Business in the department, 
therefore, has increased very much of late, and, indeed, is 
increasing every day. Great Continental banks and finan- 
cial houses are now taking a large interest in the mines. 
Powerful Syndicates have been formed both in Paris and in 
Berlin, and there is talk of other Syndicates. The buying 
for the Continent has hada marked influence in raising 
prices. As an example, we may note the “deal” in 
Ferreira. Experts are of opinion that what are called the 
deep-level mines will prove even richer than those formerly 
wcerked, and the Ferreira Company recently bought from 
another Company a considerable extent of land to secure 
deep-level mining, paying for it by the issue of 44,000 new 
shares. The shares are of the nominal value of 1/., but, at 
the time of issue, they were quoted in the market about 8/. 
They have risen very considerably since. A powerful Con- 
tinental Syndicate offered to buy these newly issued shares ; 
the offer was accepted, and it is said that nearly half a 
million sterling has been paid for them. There are rumours 
of other transactions of a similar kind; indeed, so eager is 
the demand for the Continent that many of the Companies 
now are changing their registered shares into shares to 
bearer, as the latter are much more in favour upon the 
Continent than the registered shares. There was some check 
given in the South African department on Wednesday 
because of the interruption of telegraphic communication and 
the very heavy account that had to be settled. Immense 
numbers of shares of all Sompanies have been taken up and 

id for, and in many cases members of the Stock Exchange 

ve had to keep their staffs at work ali through Tuesday 
night. On Thursday, however, business was again active. 
There has also been active business in the industrial and 
miscellaneous departments. Especially brewery securities 
are in good demand, and there has been a very sharp rise 
in Allsopp shares. The year promises to be exceedingly 
favourable to breweries generally, for materials are unusu- 
ally cheap. Wherever there is fairly good management, 
there ought to be increased dividends during the next 
twelve months. But the investor proper should buy, not 
on the prospect of a single year’s dividends, but on the 
prospects of a series of years. Allsopps, for example, will 
probably do exceedingly well this year. But supposing next 
year to be as unfavourable as the present is favourable, in- 
vestors should ask themselves what would happen then. It 
is different, of course, with the speculator, who looks only 
to the immediate future. If there is a chance of a rise in 
the course of a few weeks or a few months, it matters little 
to him what may happen afterwards. But the investor 
who intends to hold should consider the distant as well 
as the immediate future. There are undoubtedly good 
brewery properties which, even at present prices, are likely to 
pay weil; but there are also risky investments. The same 
may be said of gold shares. Some are excellent, some are 
likely to improve much in value in the future, while others 
are doubtful. It is noteworthy as a symptom of the great 
favour into which gold shares have risen at home and abroad 
that, whereas formerly 10 per cent. was considered a moderate 
return for mining risks, people are now beginning to think 
8 and even 7 per cent. a fair yield. More cautious in- 
vestors, who do not care to run any risk, are buying Home 
Government securities, Indian and Colonial stocks, and 
Home Municipal securities. Ali these have risen to un- 


precedented prices of late; but the public is still buying. 
Great Northern Railway stock has fallen, as holders in 
several cases are selling the old stocks for the purpose of 
buying the letters of allotment of the new stock. 

The "oy Guaranteed Railway Companies have a 
pointed Messrs. Antony Gibbs & Sons 
their behalf with the Argentine Government for the settle- 
ment of the guarantee question. It is to be hoped that the 
Argentine Government will recognize that further delay in 
this matter will seriously injure its credit in Europe. 

The Jimee, in its issue of last Wednesday: attacks, in a 
style that the Financial News has made familiar in the 
City, a concern called The Underwriting Bureau, Limited. 
This is a Company directed by a Richard Banner Oakley, 
who is identical with the R. B. Oakley who was sen- 
—_ to five years’ penal servitude for fraud, and so 

orth. 

The Times thus sets a good example to the other “ great 
Dailies,” which have too long left the exposure of even the 
most flagrant City frauds to the financial press. If the 
“great Dailies” take the advertisements of all kinds of 
schemes—and they do—they should not refrain from warn- 
ing their readers against obvious fraud. Those who allow 
themselves to be made channels for the diffusion of poison 
should not be above supplying the antidote. It is a welcome 
sign of better and braver action when the 7imes speaks out 
‘owed in the interest of the public, who not unreasonably 

ook to the most influential organs of the press for guidance 
in choosing or rejecting investments which these journals are 
mainly responsible for bringing before them. 

We are glad to see that the Board of Trade have ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the Limited Liability 
Acts, “especially with a view to the better prevention of 
fraud in relation to the formation and management of 
Companies.” Among the members of the Committee are 
some persons who have been directors of Companies, now 
in liquidation or defunct. These gentlemen ought to know 
bow to improve the Companies Acts; they have had con- 
siderable experience of their defects. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 102}, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 4 ; Indian Sterling Threes closed 
at 1013, also a rise of 4; Cape of Good Hope Three and a 
Halfs closed at 111, a rise of 3; and Queensland Three and 
a Half per Cents closed at 99, likewise a rise of }. Home 
Railway stocks have not been very active during the week, 
but the changes are generally upwards. London and 
Brighton Undivided Ordinary stock closed on Thursday at 
168, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; 
Brighton “A” closed at 157}, a rise of 2; Metropolitan 
Consolidated stock closed at 88, a rise of 1}; South-Eastern 
Ordinary Undivided closed at 127, a rise of 1; and Midland 
closed at 153}, a rise of 3. In the American department 
business is very slack, and there have not been many 
changes calling for notice. Baltimore and Ohio shares 
closed on Thursday at 71, a rise compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of 14; Lllinois Central shares closed at 944, 
a rise of 1; Lake Shore closed at 1404, a rise of as muc 
as 3; Mexican Railway First Preference stock closed at 574, 
a fall of as much as 4. In the foreign department Chilian 
Fives closed at 100}, a rise of 1 ; German Threes closed at 
932, a rise of 4; Russian Fours closed at 101}, a rise of }; 
but Italian Fives closed at $34, a fall of }. In the mining 
market De Beers closed at 18} on Thursday, a rise com- 
sg with the preceding Thursday of }; Jagersfontein 

Yew closed at 174, a rise of $; City and Suburban closed 
at 16}, a rise of 4; Consolidated Deep Level closed at 3°, 
a rise of ,’,; and Geldenhuis Deep Level closed at 6}, a rise 
of 4. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ODES OF HORACE, 
The Odes of Horace. Translated into English by the Right Hon, 
W. E. Grapstone, M.P. London: John Murray. 


7 treat this book as a serious and important contribution to 
literature would be to belie absolutely the ultimate principles 


of literary taste and judgment, while paying an obviously im- 
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sincere compliment to eminence achieved in other than literary 
spheres. We proposed, of course, when we took the book in 
band, to examine the translations in detail, and to attempt an 
estimate of their value as poems and as renderings of Horace. 
To try to carry out this design would te mere trifling. There is 
not an ode which can be said to represent anything like the spirit 
of Horace, and there are few which do not show a strange igno- 
rance, or at least oblivion, of the diction and usages of Latin. 
The book takes its place beside such attempts as the Metrical 
Versions of the Psalms. To justify this expression of opinion 
nothing will be requisite but quotation. We are ready to own 
ourselves completely wrong and guilty of bad taste, in the case 
of so eminent a personage, if any person possessing any know- 
ledge of poetry or of Latin can produce a single ode which reads 
like an English poem, and which recalls the art and manner of 
Horace. Whatever view may be taken as to the question 
whether any ordered train of reflection or sincere vein of senti- 
ment underlies the Odes of Horace, there can be no doubt that 
they approach perfection in the deft handling of dainty imported 
metres and curtosa felicitas of diction. Of Mr. Gladstone's trans- 
lations the English is harsh and cramped, and there is no success- 
ful attempt to reproduce the effect of the metres. Mr. Gladstone 
claims to have compressed Herace. He bas done something in 
the direction of compression. He has taken up handful after 
handful of exquisite exotics, and crushed them into a shapeless 
mass. To take the very first ode, is 
The goal well shunned 

an instance of compression or of crushing out of all shape? Could 
Servidis evitata rotis be worse rendered than by “shunned,” 
which omits everything that is expressive in the word evitata, 
and everything that is picturesque in the image of the chariot 
grazing the meta with glowing wheels? Familiar as is the first 
ode, our readers will be puzzled to guess what Latin lines are 
expressed in 


One hoes paternal fields, content, 
On hardest terms. Will he consent, 
A trembling mariner, to brave’ 

In Cyprian bark, Myrtoan wave ? 


On what principle can <Attalicis condicionibus be compressed into 
*¢On hardest terms,” and how can the words be divorced from 
the succeeding context? ‘“ Myrtoan wave” is a kind of tele- 
graph English to which Mr. Gladstone often resorts in order to 
carry out his singular doctrine that the translator “should largely 
abridge the syllabic length of his Latin text,” and which often 
reminds us of the 
Like pelican in wilderness 


of Sternhold and Hopkins. The last couplet of the ode is 


Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ; 

the English is 
Count me for lyric minstrel thou, 
The stars to kiss my head will bow ! 


We own that if a boy of fifteen showed us such a version as this 
of the first ode we should advise him to try the exact sciences or 
some non-literary branch of learning. It might be urged that we 
should be far more indulgent to the advanced age of the veteran 
statesman. But we are sure Mr. Gladstone would not deign to 
plead nearly in the words of one of his versions on p. 50 :— 
(Twice) eight my lustres, 
And my shield, mine age— 

an extremely poor representative, by the way, of a pretty and 
familiar passage (II. iv. jin.). 

It is strange to find in verses which aim so much at compression 
completely otiose words appearing solely in the interests of the 
rhyme, as on p. 75, where divitias operosiores ia rendered “ wealth 
that taxes toil and time,” or on p. 140, where 

Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire 
takes on a sort of rollicking jocosity in the words 
For love of friends, or country’s care, 
That man will gladly give his head. 
Still more surprised are we to meet phrases and figures not hinted 
at in the original. On p. 3 we read :— 
The elm-tree top to fishy kind 
Gave harbour. 
Now Horace never contemplated a harbour for fishes (which 
would, indeed, seem superfluous) when he wrote 


Piscium summa genus besit ulmo. 


The dainty ode to Pyrrha is so well known that the reader will 


recall (but it will be with » shudder) the Latin of this stanza, 
8:— 
. Who now believing gloats on golden charms ; 
Who hopes thee ever void, and ever kind ; 
Nor knows thy changeful heart, nor the alarms 
Of changeful wind. 


But this seems to us quite unintelligible without the Latin, 


wiles ‘ My blush, the Muse 
That sways the lyre of peace, refuse 
Thy praise, and noble Cesar’s fame, 
For scant of worthy gift, to maim. 


And so does this on p. 10:— 
No: me the feast, the war employs 
Of maids (their nails weli clipt) with boys; 
Me fancy-free ; or, something warm, 
My playful use does no one harm, 
And this on p. 42 is not much clearer :— 


For twin coeval boyhoods ye compute, 
Coeval manhood’s vest. 


Perhaps we have no right to detect any ludicrous suggestion in @ 
passage on p. 74 :— 
The realm is less, the fishes think, 
When buildings in the sea they spy; 


but we own it recalled to us the celebrated occasion on which 
fishes are said to have become profane under the influence of 
“the sun’s perpendicular heat.” There is no “think” or “spy ” 
in the Latin. And again, reading on p. 111 how 

Our highborn youth nor hunts, nor rides ; 

He cannot clip his horse’s sides, 
we could not but call to mind a poem of our childhood which 
seemed to lack sweet reasonableness in the abruptness of 


Bill Davis was a dunce and fool, 
Ile would not go to Sunday-school, 


“Clip” means, we suppose, “embrace,” hence “ bestride”; but 
it must be allowed that it is an unfortunate word here, suggest- 
ing rather the accomplishments of a groom than of a highborn 
youth. 

We cannot think that “ the plaguy Persians” is suited to an 
ode (IIL. v.) which the translator calls “ the loftiest in the whole 
collection,” nor approve of “envy’s claw” for dente invido on 
p. 128. But these are trifling defects when we compare them 
with downright misapprehensions of the meaning of the text. 
Yet what else is (p. 87) this portrait of the Roman New 
Woman— 

She will burn, 
Well taught by art and trick to move 
From head to foot for lawless love, 


for 
Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui ? 
Or (p. 109) 
: That fears to meet a stranger twice, 
or 


Metuens alterius viri ; 


or “ Pluto's cribbing cell” for domus exilis Plutonia, or “ grey and 
worn facsimile,” p. 145. On p. 68, sub ipsum funus is rendered 
“Thou art near thy wake”; and in the last words of the same 
ode, by making /evare mean “ resign” instead of “ relieve” (of the 
burden of life), Mr. Gladstone promises immunity from the com- 
mon lot of death to “the pauper,” who, by the way, is quite a 
different person from pauperem. We hope Ireland will duly ap- 
preciate the subtle flattery which ascribes her indigenous insti- 
tutions to ancient Rome, as well as the novel doctrine which 
confers so remarkable a privilege as immortality on a class which 
includes so large a number of her sons, 

One naturally turns to odes in which are found those choice 
phrases which have won their way into common use and become 
household words in every tongue. Nothing but disappointment 
awaits us. Dilapsam in cineres facem is (p. 145) “Once 8 
flambeau ; now an ash.” Dulce est desipere in loco is hardly 
recognizable in “ ’Tis well to rave in time and place,” and still 
less can the vigorous famosisque laboribus, so well translated 
“all thy studious infamies” by Calverley, be recognized under 
the miserable guise of “ All thy plots new scandal make,” which 
does not even convey the meaning. In the same ode nequitia is 
translated “knavish tricks,” a curious reminiscence of the 
National Anthem, The word is a very strong one. It is far 
nearer to “harlotry.” “Et vultus nimium lubricus adspici” is 
a phrase which ought to put a translator on his mettle; but we 
find no traces of any stimulating influence in 


And face, ah! perilous to view. 
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It might be urged that 
In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit 


is exaggerated language; certainly no such charge could be 


brovght against 
In me, not Cyprus now, all Venus lies. 


But, worst of all, splendide mendax is actually omitted. This 

most famous oxymoron does not appear in the translation at all. 

It is clean gone, and the place that knew it knows it no more. 
The notes are few, but striking. On I. viii. 10, p. 11— 


Neque jam livida gestat armis 
Dracehia, 


which is rendered 
Why bear his arms no livid bruise 
Of curling P— 
we have this curious note: “ There is not, to my knowledge, any 
English word which exactly describes the game here intended by 
Horace. But it exactly corresponds with the Scotch game of 
curling ; which, however, is played upon the ice.” The curious 
thing is that no game whatever is intended by Horace. Armis 
means “by the use of weapons”—that is, by throwing the quoit 
and javelin mentioned in the next words. We could have dis- 
pensed with this note ; but we should have welcomed another on 
Pp. 15, disowning any allusion to a modern game in the words :— 
Yet great Minerva nearest mounts, 
And honours counts, 
Mr. Gladstone in his preface lays down the law that the trans- 

_ lator “should severely limit his use of licentious and imperfect 
rhymes, and should avoid those irregularities in the use of the 
English genitive which are so fatal to euphony.” Yet we have, 
on p. 33, set rhyming with unbusiéd; on p. 130, wrecked and 
erect ; on p. 138, abyss and frees unless abyss is quite loose 
and stands without a rhyme. Moreover, we are constantly 
offended by three successive rhyming lines in eight-syllabled 
couplets, and the beautiful Donec gratus eram tibi has four suc- 
cessive rhymes in one of its stanzas, while the others are in 
couplets. The choice of metre is often very unhappy. The 
internal rhyme seems to us fatal to the dignity of the Archytas 
ode on p. 32; and a badly-chosen metre (and other defects) have 
disfigured the fine ode describing the death of Cleopatra with 
verses like these (p. 43):— 

For Cesar drove her, and she fled, 

And wore the hues of genuine dread. 
And 

She lodged the vipers on her skin, 

Where best to drink the poison in. 


Again, in II. xvii, Cur me querellis evanimas tuis? the dignity 
quite disappears in the octosyllabic 
Why tease me with complaints? Yes, why ? 
And the same poem is made even meaner by “ had broke,” while 
Half life is neither dear, nor whole 

looks like a complete misapprehension of the meaning of the 
words— 

Nec carus sque nec superstes 

Integer. 


A more daring liberty with grammar is taken on p. 51 :— 
Who if he stood the girls among, 
The sharpest eye could scarce discern 
What locks were o’er the bosom flung, 
What features, boy’s or maiden’s, learn. 


In this and every case we have been careful to give the exact 
punctuation of the translator. Priscian is, moreover, a little 
scratched in “the day's entire,” p, 2, which does not mean “ the 
day’s allowance of stout,” but “the whole of the day.” 

As for cacophonous inflexional forms, we have “the Edons’ 
on p. 54, “clients’” pp. 73, 86, “equipp’st” p. 107, “ flung’st ” 
p- 140, “ Patarean” (trisyll.) p. 82, “ Elian” (dissyl.), p. 125, 
“ Argian” (dissyll.), p. 135, “ Romulean” and “ Anchisean ” (tri- 
syll.) on p. 153. Moreover, such words as “ pate,” p. 61, and 
“nape,” p. 76, and such phrases as “quitting earth for good,” 
Pp. 71, are quite unsuitable to the distinguished tone of the Odes, 
Nor can the order of words be despised, as in the verse, p. 60, so 
redolent of Sternhold and Hopkins :— 

On evil day thou planted wast. 


In a word, Mr. Gladstone seems to have constructed for him- 
self a literal, but generally unintelligent and often actually erro- 
neous, prose translation of the Odes, and then to have hitched it 
into verse whenever that could be done without much trouble, 
omitting anything which caused a difficulty, and sometimes in- 


troducing a thought or a phrase either to eke out the rhyme or 
to achieve a supposed beauty of expression, as when crine 
Licymnia is rendered “The flood of thy Licymnia’s hair” on 
p- 60. We cannot imagine any class of readers for whom the 
book could have any value or interest, except, of course, as being 
the work of a public man who has so long occupied so con- 
spicuous a position in the eyes of the world, and who has even 
attained to distinction in arts which might seem to have a kin- 
ship with literary faculty. Indeed, the undeniable eminence of 
Mr. Gladstone as a public speaker might lead an indulgent reader 
to surmise that he might have been far more successful, and 
certainly would not have failed so completely, if he had not 
hampered and indeed disabled himself by his ill-judged attempt 
to “abridge the syllabic length of his Latin text, and to carry 
compression to the furthest practicable point.” Yet we can hardly 
plead this excuse quite candidly, for though Mr. Gladstone often 
achieves compression by omitting absolutely essential words and 
phrases, such as renidens, the keynote of the verse, on p. 86, and 
Troje prope victor alte, p. 134, yet he is sometimes as diffuse 
as Tate and Brady: exanimari, p. 96, is “till their blood runs 
icy cold,” Ida is “Ida's bourn,” p. 106; “begun and ended,” 
p- 135, “affront the skies,” p. 141, “filthy stuff,” p. 111, are 
introduced solely metri gratia, and represent nothing in the 
original, And the italicized words are due to the translator only 
in IIL, 28 (pp. 116, 117) :— 
Up, Lydé ; that juice, 
Old 


and 
Then, when the hours grow dim, 


Old Night shall have her hymn, 


A phrase on p. 114, in the Abduction of Europa, 
Ah, the wakened sense 
Of sin ! 


is a curious mistranslation rather than a piece of padding, as it 
seems to be at first sight. However, it will soothe the Noncon- 
formist conscience ; while the phrase “ engender heat” for torrere 
jecur, p. 123, cannot fail to commend itself to “ scientists.” 

We have addressed ourselves to those who can read Horace in 
the Latin. But the readers of these translations who have no 
Latin! What will they think of the classic poets? A bas 
classics, and it’s up wi’ the bonnets o’ bonnie Natural Scientists. 
Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most puzzling, 
question in connexion with the work is “ Where was Dean 


Wickham ” 


MR. SWINBURNE’S STUDIES IN PROSE AND 
POETRY. 


Studies in Prose and Poetry. By Atarrnon CuHartes Swin- 
BURNE, London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 


ee wealth of Mr. Swinburne’s mind is amazing—wealth of 
learning gathered from the greatest writers and native 
wealth of literary ardour. The present collection offers less 
treasure than its predecessors of 1875 and 1886; but it contains 
one essay, that on Beaumont and Fletcher, based upon studies of 
the English drama which might well have afforded material 
for a volume. Mr. Swinburne’s enthusiasm for what delights 
him in literature is unabated. He is the most lyrical of critics ; 
a judge who delivers sentence in dithyrambs; an arbiter re- 
sembling one of those charioteers described by Shelley’s Asia, 


who 
lean forth and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, P 
And now, even now, they clasped it. 


Yet, though more than once the chariot escapes from his guid- 
ance with grievous results, at his best there is a poise in his 
speed and a temperance in his passion, which have been less 
recognised than is just. Nearly half of this volume is occupied 
with criticism of the posthumous works of Victor Hugo, and to 
qualify a panegyric of the great poet who has wearied France by 
refusing, like Banquo, to die when “the brains were out,” must 
have gone hard with a devout Hugolater; but Mr. Swinburne 
dares to call attention to the “ Asiatic tendency to push invention 
beyond the limit of what may be called permissible impossi- 
bility ” which disfigures La Fin de Satan. He contrasts with 
Hugo’s accumulation of “ incompatible impossibilities” that logic 
of imagination which gives exactitude and consistency to every 
detail of Dante’s scheme of hell and purgatory and heaven. 
Even when Mr. Swinburne’s studies fail to be what are now in- 
dicated by the odious term “ appreciations,” they may claim the 
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happy privilege possessed by the criticisms of a man of genius— 
that of being valuable as expositions of the writer’s own mind. 

Mr. Swinburne’s praise of Scott as a man and as a writer can- 
not be called generous, only because to do all honour to Scott is 
to be no more than just. But we are pleased to see the author of 
Poems and Ballads bend the knee to the much-injured shade 
of Thomas Bowdler: “No man ever did better service to Shak- 
epeare than the man who made it possible to put him into the 
hands of intelligent and imaginative children; it may well be, if 
we consider how dearly the creator of Mamillius must have loved 
them, that no man has ever done him such good service.” A like 
service Mr. Swinburne himself, he tells us in his Recollections 
of Professor Jowett, at one time hoped, as Jowett’s assistant, to 
render to a book more needful for childhood than even the plays 
of Shakspeare, a book from which Mr. Swinburne’s poetry has 
derived not a little; and had the Child's Bible of Mr. Jowett 
and his sub-editor ever seen the light, the verb “to bowd lerize’ 
might have been lost in the greater glory of the verb “ to swin- 
burnize.” But Professor Jowett’s zeal for exclusion, and his 
assistant’s ardour for insertion, did not help each other, and 
Dr. Murray’s Dictionary missed an interesting addition under the 
letter s. 

How well Mr. Swinburne can hold the balance between praise 
and blame is seen strikingly in the short paper on Herrick. “ The 
greatest song-writer ever born of English race,” is perhaps a just 
sentence, if we understand, as Mr. Swinburne does, such song as 
ean be wedded to music; but, however this may be, the critic 
describes most happily the sensations of one who dwells long and 
continuously with that exquisite song-writer as “so nauseated by 
the incessant inhalation of spices and flowers, condiments and 
kisses, that if a musk-rat had run over the page it could hardly 
be less endurable to the physical than it is to the spiritual 
stomach.” We are less prepared to go along with Mr. Swinburne 
in the judgment pronounced on Collins and Blake, in an article 
on “ Social Verse,” as “our two greatest poets of the eighteenth 
century.” The eulogy passes beyond that expressed pre- 
viously in the introduction to selections from Collins in 
Mr. Ward's English Poets. In the quality of pure lyrical 

inspiration it may be admitted that Collins surpasses Gray 
but in measuring a poet’s greatness we must take also into 
account the designing and the building powers, and, indeed, the 
whole range of secondary faculties which minister to the work of 
imagination: And Gray, as Matthew Arnold stated it, had 
knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sentiment, humour. Mr. 
Swinburne, when he wrote his study of Collins, did not forget 
that Burns was an eighteenth-century poet; he referred to the 
“more fiery, but not more luminous advent of Burns.” The luminous 
quality of Collins is that of sunset; the light of Burns is the 
glow and glory of the dawn. In energy of passion, directness of 
touch, wide sympathy with man and beast, gift of observation, 
satiric force, ardour of wrath and of love, Burns leaves Collins far 
behind. As for Blake, when he was guided by Divine or poetic 
grace, he was unsurpassed; but though he hoisted a sail to 
heavenly breezes, he did not know how to steer, and a poet’s 
hand should be master of the rudder, and know how to guide 
his bark through baffling winds. 

We are not sure that it was worth Mr. Swinburne’s while to 
reprint his jest at the Shakspearian cryptogamists. There is 
something sacred in lunacy ; anyone who believes that the author 
of the Novum Organon was the author of Othello becomes thereby 
an object of public veneration. Mr. Swinburne’s evidence that 
Darwin wrote Maud and In Memoriam, good as far as it goes, 
is a modest creation of nonsense dwarfed into insignificance by 
that vast Crystal Palace of folly, capable of accommodating a 
whole population of the sacred people, which it copies rather 
than parodies. Nor do we welcome the reprint of Whitmania, 
mot because we are among the later and wilder troop of Whit- 
maniacs, but because, however Mr. Swinburne may fail to perceive 
the fact, it does less than justice to a man who had already man- 
fully eaten more than his peck of dirt, and because it is a some- 
what cruel revenge on Mr. Swinburne’s earlier self. 


SPORTING DAYS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


ing Days in Southern India, By Lieut.-Colonel A. J. O, 
Poxiock. London: Horace Cox. 1894. 


pass is a plain sportsman’s book ; direct, downright, without 

ornament, and without fine writing. It is arranged on a 
novel plan, in chapters dealing separately with the various 
enimals pursued, but as dates are sometimes given, more often 
omitted, the arrangement, as it stands, cannot be unreservedly 
commended. The writer errs, and that not seldom, in the right 


direction. Rarely can one say of a sportsman’s book that it carries 
conciseness too far; but Sporting Days in Southern India would 
certainly be more interesting if the details were fuller and the 
records of the encounters with big game more vivid. 

There is that indefinable something wanting, that zest in narra- 
tive, which even success and delight in the chase cannot give 
where imagination is lacking; for if, as Aristotle tells us, the free 
exercise of any power is happiness, and if, as is surely the case, 
Colonel Pollock thoroughly enjoyed his hunting expeditions, he 
ought to be a happy man, reflecting that happiness in the colour- 
ing and vitality of his style. 

Yet, when all drawbacks are fully noted, the book remains a 
revelation of Indian woodcraft from title-page to colophon. It 
will be appreciated by sportsmen who care more for bare facts 
than for vividness of presentation; and no young Englishman 
who purposes to try his fortune with the rifle in Southern India 
can afford to go without this vade mecum of the habits of the wild 
animals of that region, and the hunter's necessary preparation, 
equipment, and precautions, which Colonel Pollock's wide and 
varied experience in twenty shooting expeditions has enabled 
him to set down. 

To the sympathetic imagination, moreover, the book will open 
entrancing vistas into that sportsman’s paradise whose coverts are 
unpathed forests, measured by miles not acres, whose demesne 
walls are the mountain-ranges, whose ground game are the tiger, 
the panther, and the bear, with the great Indian bison and the 
monarch of the wild things of the earth, the stately tusker. Of 
such a forest shooting-ground, one hundred miles long by sixty 
broad, Colonel Pollock indicates the boundaries, advising the 
sportsman to make Erode, a station on the Madras Railway, his 
point of departure. The reader in whom this record of free and 
adventurous life has stirred a genuine desire to experience it will 
not esteem least valuable the closing chapters, in which full direc- 
tions and information of every kind are given, from a recipe for 
the making of arsenical soap to a detailed account of the number 
and the pay of beaters required for tiger-shooting, and the amount 
of the bag that may be reasonably expected in such an expedition. 

Colonel Pollock’s anecdotes of encounters with wild beasts 
would furnish splendid material to a Rider Haggard who would 
do for India what the author of King Solomon’s Mines has 
done for Africa. In India, indeed, the English sportsman of the 
right sort is a modern St. George, hailed as a deliverer by the 
timid and ill-armed inhabitants of tiger-haunted villages, and 
having splendid opportunities for the exercise and development 
of self-reliance and daring in conflict with the cunning and 
strength of man-eating wild beasts, whether tiger or panther or 
bear ; while the consciousness that he is doing a good work adds 
the zest of self-approval to the enjoyment of a self-indulgence 
which has in it nothing base. 

From our author's wealth of sporting adventures it is difficult 
to select. The slaying of the famous man-killing bears at Tairbund 
is sufficiently exciting, and especially the awkward situation of 
Baliyah, the head shikari, who, shouting from his tree, and 
throwing his stick, tried to turn the bears when breaking cover. 
This had far from the desired effect, “One of the bears 
coolly commenced to climb up to scrag him; however, the tree 
was too light, and although within a yard, he could not quite 
reach him.” When the big bear at last advanced to embrace 
the author, “a cartridge-case in my pinfire rifle became 
jammed in the loader’s hands; but I had just time to insert one 
cartridge and fire at the horseshoe (the white mark on the 
bear’s chest), the muzzle almost touching her chest.” Fortu- 
nately, the shot did its work. A curious fact is frequently noted 
in the chapters that deal with bears—that the wounded animal 
immediately ascribes the hurt to its companion or companions, 
and proceeds to retaliate so eagerly that the sportsman often 
comes quite near without being observed. 

Though sportsmen have been killed by wounded bears (Lord 
Edward St. Maur, for instance), Colonel Pollock plainly shows 
them to be much sefer sport for the tiro than tiger, panther, or 
elephant. 

With panther Colonel Pollock had sufficiently exciting en- 
counters, and the most original and dangerous form of the 
sport—riding after panthers, and spearing them in the open—is 
well described. The suggestion of the use of tennis-shoes for 
panther-shooting, as making no noise and giving a good foothold 
on rocks, reminds us of Sir Henry Pottinger’s testimony to the 
excellence of Scaife’s patent indiarubber-soled boots, which 
combine the advantages of the tennis-shoe with the comfort of 
heavier footgear. The climbing into a cave to get to close 
quarters with the Lashera panther must have been an awkward 
business; for a wounded panther is an ugly customer, and 
Colonel Pollock was atrociously badly armed with a 12-bore rifle, 
recommended by a gunmaker (whose name is mercifully sup- 
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pressed), which burned only 2} drams of powder, and was, of 
course, worse than useless, merely irritating dangerous game. 

Here we may observe that Colonel Pollock has no belief in 
small-bore rifles, and seems never to have heard of the conversion 
of Mr. Selous, the great African hunter, from his old faith in 
large-bores. Colonel Pollock, after more than one fortunate 
escape with his weak pinfire rifle, took to a 12-bore of Rigby's 
burning 73 drams of powder, and used spherical bullets, and 
occasionally shells. This is, however, some advance on the way 
Mr. Selous has travelled ; for when Mr. Sanderson, sixteen years 
ago, published his great book, Thirteen Years among the Wild Becsts 
of India, we find the cult of the big-bore at its height. Mr. 
Sanderson discarded the 12-bore, and found the weapon he 
wanted ina 4-bore of Greener’s, weighing no less than 19} Ib., 
and burning 12 drams of powder, the recoil of which, even if 
the jar set off both barrels simultaneously, he thought nothing to 
be feared ; while, again, this big gun is eclipsed by Sir Samuel 
Baker's “ Baby,” with its 8-ounce shell and its admittedly stun- 
ning recoil. 

Tiger-shooting is a somewhat hackneyed subject; but such 
adventures as Colonel Pollock slipping down from his tree, and 
finding himself without his gun, which his shikari was unable to 
reach to him, being too high up in the tree, while the tiger had 
come out of the jungle within five yards of him, must have pro- 
vided a fresh and keen enough excitement, even for an appetite 
satiated with hairbreadth risks. 

Bison-shooting, reputed to be more dangerous than any other 
sport, was not found by our author, in the course of about forty 
skirmishes, to justify its reputation. Unless when wounded, the huge 
animal is only anxious to give the sporteman a wide berth, and 
a comparison of Colonel Pollock’s experiences with those of 
Mr. Selous would lead us to count the African buffalo a more 
dangerous antagonist. 

With elephants Colonel Pollock had some capital sport, and 
considers this the most risky shooting in India; and certainly, to 
be chased by a wounded rogue elephant must be one of those 
adventures which are more appreciated in the telling than in the 
experience. Here we may observe that Colonel Pollock is not 
without the finer feelings, as well as the courage, of the true 
sportsman. He estimates the charm of a sport by its danger. 
“ There is no sport that can be compared to tackling a solitary 
tusker, except, perhaps, following up a wounded tiger on foot”; 
and adds, “ After a victorious fight you will, however, regret to 
see your huge antagonist lying dead. ... One always feels 
these pangs of remorse after the closing scene with all animals 
except tigers or panthers.” This is as it should be, and the 
sportsmanlike principle of fairplay in the game in which the 
sportsman and the wild beast stake their lives is present, though 
not obtruded, throughout Colonel Pollock’s book. In conclusion, 

the illustrations, which were made by Mr. Whymper and Mr, 
Halls from the author’s rough water-colour sketches, are excel- 
lently calculated to enhance the realistic effect and help the 
reader, in the absence of vivid word-painting, to enter into the 
stirring scenes that make up the cherished memories of the life of 
great shikari. 


LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH, 


Last Words in the Temple Church. By ©. J. Vavenay, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple 1869-1894. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


FD rcapangy of sermons even by an eminent preacher often 
does not call for any public notice—does not, in fact, readily 
lend itself to such notice. But in the very title of this volume 
there is something arresting; and in the preface with which 
Dr. Vaughan sends it out into the world there is something ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. The preface is very brief—two paragraphs 
of five lines apiece—dated from the Deanery, Llandaff, on July 1st 
of this present year. The second paragraph runs as follows, and 
we feel called on for no explanation or excuse in quoting it :— 
“ From the delivery of the last of” these sermons “ 1 went imme- 
diately to my bed, to enter upon a long and serious illness, of 
which the resignation of the Mastership of the Temple was the 
inevitable but sorrowful consequence.” 

This now memorable sermon was preached on February 18th 
last, on the Second Sunday in Lent; and in its substance and 
style it is certainly one of the finest in the volume, reminiscent 
in every sentence of it of the preacher's personality and method. 
Surely it is no exaggeration to say that multitudes watched 
eagerly the notices which appeared from day to day in the papers 
last springtime to let us know how Dr. Vaughan was faring 
through that protracted illness, At times it seemed as if re- 
covery were out of the question; the fluctuations of the disease 


raised and dashed men’s hopes; when at last it was known that 
anxiety was over, that nature and skill had providentially pre- 
vailed, there was in many hearts a genuine and deep thank- 
fulness. 

For the Master of the Temple was a power in Lordon. Think- 
ing of him simply as a preacher, his sermons were always 
flocked to, and men listened with grave attention. Yet by no 
means in the common significance of the term would it ever 
have entered your mind to call him a popular preacher. There 
was no touch about his utterances in matter or manner of sensa- 
tionalism, nothing that excited or amused you, no latter-day 
fashion of dealing with current topics of the hour racily. He 
read from his manuscript quiet sentences in a quiet voice and 
quiet manner, short sentences for the most part, incisively 
delivered, no doubt, but straining after no rhetorical effect ; if 
one said that the sermon was eloquent, one used that word not 
quite as the man in the street uses it. In what, then, lay the 
preacher’s attraction, his hold upon men? You had only to 
look on the congregations to notice this attraction; but what 
was the secret of it ? 

Ah! that is hard to analyse. Speaking on our own account, 
three things used to emphasize themselves as characteristic of Dr. 
Vaughan’s preaching, as we remember it in years gone by; and in 
reading the volume before us they still emphasize themselves. 
First, there is a scholar’s instinct and accuracy of knowledge, with 
a consequent wide outlook on things and wide sympathy. Secondly, 
there is a transparent spiritual earnestness enforcing itself in 
simple, direct language. Thirdly, there is a perpetual insistance 
on the fundamental fact, the one sure ground of even the most 
social human activity, that, as Newman has somewhere put it, in 
the last resort each individual man stands to his Creator solus 
cum solo. Inthe combination of these characteristics, in their 
nice balance, lay, it seems to us, how much of Dr. Vaughan’s 
attractiveness! A mere scholar may give us but interest- 
ing essays. A man nothing but in earnest may be a fanatic, 
even a vulgar and dull fanatic. A man who sees personal 
religion out of all proportion, has but an idle message to a 
generation weighted with the sense of social responsibility. It 
is the combination, the balance, of scholarship, earnestness, the 
sense of individuality in matters spiritual, that make a preacher 
tell finely on his contemporaries. 

And so, now that Dr. Vaughan’s voice is heard no more in 
London, this little volume of his comes to us as no common 
legacy. That we lose something in not hearing him deliver the 
sermons goes without saying ; for sermons they are, not essays, and 
& sermon is written to be spoken. Yet these discourses in thought, 
in style, have so much that is permanent and fine about them, 
that they will stand the ordeal of being read by any serious man, 
even though he never heard Dr. Vaughan speak, and so misses 
that charm which comes from the reminiscences they recall in 
the minds of those of us who have once listened to the preacher 
in that famous Temple Church. 


SOME LIGHT VERSE. 


The Poets and Poetry of the Century: Humour, Society, Parody, 
and Occasional Verse, Edited by ALrrep H. Mives. London : 
Hutchinson & Co. 

The Last Leaf. By Hotmes. London : Sampson 
Low & Co. 

The Poems of William Leighton. London: Elliot Stock, 

The Hawarden Horace. By Cuarces L, Graves, London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

Epictetus; and other Poems. By Davip Davenport. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 

ar Verses. By Mrs. J. Taytor Cross. London: Philip 

Windfall and Waterdrift. By Avseron Hexserr. London: 

illiams & Norgate. 
R. MILES'S extensive anthology of the Poets and Poetry of 
the Century comes to an end, we believe, with the volume 
of Humour, Society, Parody, and Occasional Verse—a title which, 
though explicit, is not perhaps grammatical. The whole under- 
taking has, no doubt, been what is known as a labour of love ; it 
has been carried through with great diligence, and with the very 
best intentions, and there are doubtless many persons to whom 
such a collection will be instructive and entertaining. But, all 
the same, we may be permitted to doubt the advisability of doing 
any such thing at all, and in particular of doing it as Mr. Miles 
has done it. Mr. Ward's English Poets was an interesting and 
scholarly experiment; Mr. Kegan Paul's Living English Poets 
justified its existence by its brevity; but Mr. Miles has a ten- 


dency to be indiscriminate without even being exhaustive, and 
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Capricious without ceasing to be conventional. He has made no 
serious attempt to draw the line between what is really good and 
what appeals to the fancy of the moment; nor, in his selection 
from unknown or little known writers, bas he shown any delicate 
judgment in choice, or, indeed, given evidence of any fixed point 
of view. In the volume before us, most of the introductory 
notices are by Mr. Miles himself; and of these it can only be said 
that they are remarkable for a sort of rubicund amiability which 
beams alike on what is good, bad, and indifferent, accepts every 
man at his own valuation, and leaves you with no clear sense of 
what makes Thomas Hood a poet and Mr. Ashby Sterry a versi- 
fier, until, indeed, you turn to the extracts. 

If nothing but good is to be said of the dead, it will be well to say 
as little as possible of the pretentiously and paltrily illustrated 
edition of a short poem called The Last Leaf, by the late Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, which has been issued in a very glossy 
manner by the Riverside Press, of Cambridge, Mass. The poem 
fills nearly three pages ; a “ History of the Poem,” by the author, 
covers four ; there are fifty-five pages in the book. The poem is 
supposed (in America) to be a classic; it is supposed to be unique 
in kind and excellence ; suppositions which lead one to inquire 
whether Americans have ever heard of Mr. Austin Dobson, 

The Poems of William Leighton is a large and somewhat 
pathetic book. It bas as frontispiece a portrait of a mildly in- 
quiring person, stroking his side whiskers, and apparently looking 
imto the air for inspiration; it has a biographical sketch in 
which we are told that the writer “ passed away as the 
sun was setting on the evening of the 22nd of April, 
1869, at the early age of twenty-eight, to the inexpres- 
sible grief of his relatives and friends, to whom he had 
endeared himself by his sweet disposition and exemplary cha- 
racter, and by whom fond hopes had been cherished as to the 
position he might afterwards attain among the poets of the day.” 
There are also a number of illustrations by a cousin; and at the 
end are “ Opinions of the Press on Previous Editions of William 
Leighton’s Poems,” from which we learn that the Portsmouth 
Times thought that, “ had he lived but another decade, William 
Leighton would, in all probability, have ranked with the noblest 
and truest poets of modern times.” Now the fact is that these 
verses, s0 ceremoniously and so absurdly presented to the world 
are really quite modest and inoffensive exercises in verse. We 
are told that the author “attached but slight importance to his 
own productions, and would never repeat them in the home 
circle, or at penny readings, which he took a delight in assisting 
to promote for the entertainment of the working classes at 
Bootle.” This was very charming and delicate of Mr, 
Leighton ; but we are sure that the working classes at Bootle 
would have appreciated his verses, and it seems a pity that he 
should have denied them the pleasure. The verse of Mr. Lewis 
Morris and the verse of Mr. Eric Mackay are, we understand, 
appreciated by the working classes at Bootle. 

The Hawarden Horace is so elaborate a joke that it requires 
for its explanation the reprint of sixteen poems of Horace, page 
for page with sixteen pieces of English verse, which are sup- 

to be comic, and to be Horatian echoes. That these poems 
should have appeared in a volume is not surprising, for the 
publication of a volume depends merely on a business arrange- 
ment between author and publisher. But that ten of them 
should have previously appeared in a responsible weekly paper ig 
somewhat surprising, for the publication of a poem in a news. 
paper is a circumstance over which the author has absolutely no 
control. 

Epictetus, and other Poems, and Occasional Verses both contain 
notes. The notes to the former would be very instructive, if it 
could be imagined that any person was in ignorance of the 
matters of which they treat. For instance, the reader is supplied 
with a short biography of Herrick, of whom he is supposed never 
to have heard, also with brief notices of Laertes, Teucer, 
Telamon and Tecmessa, Ear] Ferrers, and Epictetus; the last of 
whom is “ much interested in a copy of St. Paul's First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which his adopted daughter is transcribing.” He 
is so much interested, indeed, that he gives vent to his feelings in 
this remarkable line : — 


The deacon-butcher ministereth meat. 


Mrs. Taylor Cross, if we may judge from her notes, is a lady 
much admired by Royalty. “Admired and accepted by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Fife,” we read in the notes; and on turning to the 
text we find that this is what H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife 
admires :— 
0 nappy Duke and Duchess 
ending your homeward way ; 
Whose truly Royal progress 
The world has watched to-day ! 


| 


Carrying our researches a little further, we find that this is 
what was “very graciously praised and accepted by H.I.H. the 
Empress Frederick ” :— 
Deeply we mourn with our dear Princess, 
For such short while the loved Empress, 
So long the loving wife! 
Ah! widowed thoughts go out to her 
With sympathizing thoughts that stir 
‘In every rank of life. 


From which we infer that Royal standards of excellence in verse 
are not those of all the world. 

And now we come to one book which, slight as it is, has real 
substance in it, and which is very near to being poetry. Wind- 
fall and Waterdrift, the work of Mr. Auberon Herbert, the dis- 
tinguished apostle of Individualism and brilliant essayist, is a 
collection of tiny pieces, in which one seems to hear a human 
voice speaking. The thoughts, emotions, sensations, which they 
express with so pleasant a lilt, are sincere as far as they go: 
and, if they could but have been carried a little further, a little 
deeper, would have become poetry. But they stop short just 
too soon; they are content with having finished, when in truth 
they have but made a brave beginning. 


NOVELS. 


The Banshee's Warning; and other Tales. By Mrs.J.H. RrppeEtt. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


F The Banshee's Warning ; and other Tales will not, in the 
sacred phrase, “add greatly to their author's reputation,” 
they are yet a very good sort of tales, for all that; and Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell’s reputation is not an ordinary one, Each of the six 
which make up her latest volume has some apparent merit of its 
own, whether of conception, or of character, or of presentment ; if 
they had been submitted to the editing of some friendly and safe 
foolometer, they might have been very good indeed. As it is, 
they are choked (more or less) in the exuberance of their own 
verbosity, which has a trick of arresting the plot to let the author 
discharge her very obvious reflections upon the characters and 
upon things in general. A self-respecting foolometer would not 
have stood it for a moment; and his client, and her readers, 
would have been the gainers. Still, “The Banshee’s Warning’ 
is a thrilling and a powerful yarn; “ Bertie Evering’s Experi- 
ence ”—whereof only the name is “ Tractarian ”—an amusing and 
amoral story ; and “So Near; or, the Pity of It,” a really moving 
and notable bit of work. It was ill manners to this last to print 
it in company with such a poor thing as “ A Vagrant Digestion,” 
which records the sorrows of a dyspeptic parson at intolerable 
length, and with much forced fun. Uncle Hippias, in Richard 
Feverel, some people think wearisome enough. He was at least 
original, and, compared with the Reverend Desmond Urwick, he 
was vastly entertaining. One relinquishes the volume in the 
belief that Mrs, Riddell needs editing. That wise cry of appro- 
bation which one sometimes hears at cricket, “‘ Well left alone, 
sir!” is one which she should diligently seek after. We wish 
we could shout out “ Well left alone, ma’am!” to Mrs. Riddell ; 
but, so far, we cannot. Still, we are obliged to her for her 
stories, 


The Exiles; and other Stories. By Ricaarn Harpine Davis. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 

We are a good deal more than obliged to Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, At any time, in any place, amidst any company, his 
stories would be welcome; read along with some indifferent and 
some intolerable fiction, they tempt us to hyperbolical terms of 
eulogy and gratitude which (possibly) a calmer judgment might 
contemn. It is not easy to see where Mr. Davis is to be “ caught 
out” in a flaw of taste or of style or of invention; he gives no 
chances, And, on the other hand, he scores upon almost every 
page. “ The Exiles” is one of seven contes, all admirably con- 
ceived and all admirably told; and all, we might add, original, 
There have been tales, for example, by the score about anonymous 
letters. But an old friend, Mr. Van Bibber’s, adventure with 
one in this volume is quite a new trick with these very old cards; 
and the came may be said of the others, The eponymous story 
which opens the book is perhaps the best of all, The exiles are 
certain citizens of our revolted colonies, attended in some cases 
by fair friends. They have left America after certain prosecu- 
tions for fraud, divorce cases, &c., taking with them other 
people's money usually, and have settled in Tangier—a moral band. 
To them enters one Holcombe, a clever and good youth, who, in 
his professional capacity of district attorney, has prosecuted most of 
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them, and been, in fact, the instrument of their exile. He comes 
seeking health, not, like the others, an asylum, and settles down 
in their midst. And how the blameless Holcombe, with his 
conventional standards and inhuman excellence, ceased to con- 
found people and principles, and to understand his fellow man— 
and woman—is it not written in the book of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis? “His Bad Angel” is also to be commended, and so is 
“The Right of Way,” though whether Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Harry Furniss, with the rest of the Balliol Eight, will care to 
see their achievements in print, is a matter which they may be 
left to settle with the author. Meanwhile Mr. Davis has paid 
them back for bidding him to the Bump Supper in flannels 


(p. 121). 


The Story of Dan. By M. E. Fraycis. London: Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, & Co. 

The Story of Dan isa tragedy. It is done with all the skill 
and sympathy which we expect to find, and do find, in Mrs. 
Francis’s writing. But it is painful reading, and whoever shall 
read it after this warning his, or her, tears be of their own 
shedding. We own ourselves to have had enough lately of de- 
pressing incident. Dan was an Irish peasant of the most honest 
and amiable description, whose good heart was his undoing. 
His peculiar bane was Esther Daly, a handsome slut with no 
single good quality beyond her looks and an animal devotion to 
her brother, a vindictive and deaf-and-dumb imbecile of super- 
human strength. To her, then, Dan got engaged, and his troubles 
followed in succession. First, Esther fell in with one Cassidy, 
the worst type of that unlovely thing the Irish squireen, or semi- 
gentleman. Cassidy lived with his sister, a Mrs. Lyon, and, 
casting a sheep's eye on Esther, he got the former to take the 
girl into service. Dan now must needs leave his excellent place 
as a gentleman's gardener for the service of Cassidy, in order to be 
near his mistress. And how he was bullied and thrashed by that 
new master, and eventually turned out of his employ and jilted 
also by the damsel, is not a jocund tale. In the end, the imbe- 
cile brother murdered Cassidy, who had maltreated him, and 
Dan, being the first to find the body, was charged with his death, 
and would infallibly have been hanged on Esther's evidence, if 
he had not had the luck to die in the dock of something like 
a broken heart, at the moment of his conviction. The cir- 
cumstances of the murder are neatly handled, and the march of 
fate makes excellent pace. But we turn with relief to such a 
genial figure as Father Duffy the priest, and to the account of 
Mrs. Lyon’s dinner party; it isa great study in vulgarity this 
last, with its humourist the Doctor, who dared to talk of manure 
in “company,” and the young woman who “ was wont to be very 
much in the presence of gentlemen.” All through the book the 
local colour is admirable and admirably sustained—a distinction 
enough in Irish stories. 


Anthony Langsyde. By Otive Brrrett. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine, & Co. 

Anthony Langsyde “ was a Scotsman by origin, an Englishman 
by habit,” says his creator Miss Birrell; and rather a prig withal, 
say we. Ile was called to the Chancery Bar, and was getting 
into some sort of practice, when he fell in love with Celia 
Wilson, “ who possessed that dangerous sort of loveliness which 
turns the wisest man into a fool.” They were engaged; but 
Celia was “ too beautiful not to be ambitious,” so she threw over 
her fiancé for Sir Ralph Ledbrooke, and was unhappy ever after. 
Mr. Langsyde was much affected by her conduct. However, he 
was earnest and a Gladstonian Liberal, and he became editor of 
the “Rivington Observer,” a local paper, and did very well 
with it. Presently he married the “ tocherless” and plain 
daughter of a vulgar man, came to London, wrote plays, 
and was extremely popular alike with his public and with 
people generally. His plays we have no opportunity of judg- 
ing ; but in his recorded talk he scarcely appears so brilliant 
or so original as Miss Birrell would have us believe him. 
This is a characteristic of ladies’ heroes, As may be anticipated 
by the least expert, Mr, Langsyde and his Celia met again, but 
nothing very serious came of their meeting, Perhaps we should 
have respected him more if there had, though we are glad when 
Katie at length has her prig bound hard and fast to her in the 
last chapter. The philandering of the husband and the sufferings 
of the wife seem to us responsible for a distinct tendency to drag 
in the latter part of the story; both are rather spun out, But 
the book is inhabited by real people for the most part; such 
minor characters as Violet Brooke, a wicked and cigarette- 
smoking modern girl, and Thornley, the Rivington shopkeeper, 
are amusingly drawn; and the writing is always good and 
grammatical, No one will lay down Miss Birrell's book without 


yearning to know how an admirer of Celia’s (p. 7) “ had lost an 
eye at golf.” This is not a usual accident. 


The White Virgin. By G. Manvitte Feyy. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 

The White Virgin is by Mr. Manville Fenn, and is pretty much 
like a million novels more—by this or by another hand—which we 
have read and reviewed before, and confidently expect to read 
and to review again. There was a good brother, Clive Reed, and a 
bad brother, Jessop Reed, sons of Grantham Reed, “ one of the 
best known floaters of mining projects in the City.” Grantham 
died, leaving his money to Clive, which was awkward for Jessop, 
but more awkward for Miss Janet Reed, Clive’s betrothed, 
whom Jessop had induced to marry Aim in secret, little thinking 
that by so doing she had lost a trifle of 100,0co/., which was to 
have come to her, as the will proved, if she had married Clive. 
Now among other things Grantham left Clive the White Virgin 
mine, and charged him to make the most of it. He did so; living 
laborious days to that end amid “the various jumbled together 
eminences of the termination of the Pennine range,” wherever 
that may be precisely, and shunning all delights but the society 
of Miss Dinah Gurdon, a local maid. He consoled himself with 
her for his former mishap. But that was not till the last chapter, 
and, in the meanwhile, he had such difficulties over his mine and 
such adventures generally—thanks to his wicked brother and an 
accomplice—as became a hero of romance. In a story of in- 
cident the incidents are everything, and white horses shall not 
drag those of The White Virginfrom us. Perhaps we did not find 
the book very exciting, but other people may; it is not necessary 
to be very critical with this sort of fiction. 


Fair By G. Manvitte Fexy. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 


The same may be said of Fwir Island, which is frankly a boy's 
book, and is on that account perhaps the better of the two. 
There are adventures galore artlessly enough told. If boys like 
Mr. Manville Fenn, clearly Mr, Manville Fenn is good for boys. 
His writings can make only for manliness and a love of the 
open air. 


A Consuls Passenger. By Harry Layver. London: Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster. 

A Consul’s Passenger is not a bad story, despite a display in 
plenty of those faults which do most readily beset the amateur. 
The passenger was a young man with a fine voice. He bad an 
engagement in “ Mr. Courtenay’s English Concert Company, 
and sang at Nice; but Mr. Courtenay’s manager ran away, and 
left the company with nothing but unpaid bills to live their lives 
upon. Now there was in the company a pretty girl— English, 
and a lady, and hard up. Her the passenger contrived to send 
home overland, while he worked his own way home in the 
foc'sle of an English steamer, commanded by Captain Goskett, 
“a fine seaman,” we are told, “ but a man of no refinement or 
manners.” On getting to London the passenger, who had had a 
horrible time of it on board his vessel, sought the maiden, and 
asked her hand. But it was by this time another's, as she had 
got engaged to the rich son of the lady whom the passenger 
had asked to chaperon her on her way home. This is not @ 
jocund plot, but it will be seen that the author, Mr. Harry 
Lander, is no pessimist. He believes in a system of compensa- 
tion. Jf the hero had not been a passenger, he might have 
kept his lady, who would not have fallen im with the rich 
young man; on the other hand, if he had not been a passenger. 
he would never have met a rich and famous impresario with a 
talent for swearing, who proposed (in the penultimate chapter) 
to bring him out in opera and make his fortune. “ You cannot 
both eat your cake and have it,” with many another adage, will 
occur to the scholar; thus does the author fulfil the copybook. 


The Professional Pugilist. By Harzy James. London: The 
Leadenhall Press. 

“I never liked the French in all my days, and now I hate 
them!” So spake Lord Braxfield, of the “growling black- 
smith’s voice,” intolerably cruel tongue, and “level” head, at 
the famed trial of Muir and Skirving; and we, even we, 
“concur ”—as they say in the Courts—with his lordship, substi- 
tuting prize-tighters for those sweet enemies the Gauls, as we lay 
down The Professional Pugilist of Mr. Harry James. Mr. James 
has done the pugilist for us to the life, nothing extenuating nor 
setting down aught in malice, in this sketch of a story of the 
prize-ring. His book is the Gallus or Charicles of “the 
Fancy,” as “the Fancy” is now, and we have found it quite 
unreadable. 
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Dick Wylder. By Ricuarp Pexveret. London: Remington. 


Mr. Richard Penderel, the author of Dick Wylder, expresses a 
pious hope, on the last page of his latter volume, that, “in the 
fulness of time he may be permitted to again meet them [the 
readers], and wander together with them through the mazes of 
the unknown.” It will be seen from this that Mr. Penderel is 
well meaning, but no scorner of the “ split infinitive,” that old 
eyesore. His style may be further exemplified by such a quota- 
tion as this, which we take quite at random, not maliciously :— 

‘ As she sat in contemplation, to her was announced a man ; 
he called himself a man, indeed a nobleman. He came with 
hand outstretched, with words of ey upon his tongue, 
honied words such as might lead the very elect astray ; but, 
as his purpose unfolded itself, her heart, warned in time, saw 
with horror that he dared to profess love, and to offer her his 
protection gilded with all the resources which wealth could 
supply ; then she arose in her might, the old spirit flared up, 
and 4 sent him from her presence, cowed, beaten, branded 
by a woman's lips, as such a cur deserved to be branded.’ 

It must be owned, however, that, as they will believe who read 
Wilfrid Waide, Mr. Penderel's last book, there is merit of a 
melodramatic order in Dick Wylder. People deprived, from any 
cause, of a seat at the Adelphi, should find Mr. Penderel an ex- 


cellent substitute. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


The Colonization of Indo-China. Translated from the French of 
J. by Barine Brasant. London: 


Constable & Co. 1894. 


CHAILLEY-BERT is an able advocate of French coloni- 
© zation and a severe critic of French colonial administra- 
tion. He is a Free-Trader, an economist of the school of J.-B. 
Say and Mill, and a firm believer in the future of French colonies, 
like his first official chief, the late Paul Bert. He thinks that the 
old economists, J.-B, Say and the rest, were wrong in condemning 
colonization ; and he invites M. Léon Say, to whom he inscribes 
his book, to assist him and others in the discovery of the whole 
art of colonization. The views of a Frenchman on French coloni- 
zation are of interest to English people at this hour, especially 
when the Frerichman is, as in this instance, no mere Chauvinist 
and phrasemonger, but independent, enlightened, and out- 
spoken. Mr, Brabant has done well, therefore, in translating M. 
Chailley-Bert’s review of the French colonial system. If French 
settlements ebroad do not succeed, the author thinks it is mainly 
the fault of the Administration, with its hidebound formalism, its 
passion for uniformity, its slavery to routine, its petty restrictions 
in commercial matters. The Code Napoléon, with much else that 
is dear to the official mind, must not be introduced unmodified 
into French colonies. M. Chailley-Bert has studied the history 
of Hong Kong and of India, the administration of Burmah by the 
English, and he has no hesitation in saying, “Let us adapt the 
institutions of Burmah to Tonquin.” The French, he says, must 
give up their tariff, not by degrees, but altogether and openly. 
The administrative system must be reformed and established on 
a broader basis. Above all, he insists upon an improved class of 
officials. They must be put through the mill of competitive ex- 
aminations. At present there is hardly one in ten of French 
colonial officials whom he considers trustworthy. Everywhere 
he notes a mania for routine, a dread of initiative, and a shirking 
of responsibilities. With all his sensitiveness to the evils of 
French colonial administration, M. Chailley-Bert writes in 
sanguine terms of the future. When he compares what the 
British have accomplished in Burmah, “backed by the infinite 
resources of India,” with the results attained by the French with 
“wretched means” in Tonquin, he cannot refrain from admiring 
French capacity for colonization. M. Léon Say, perhaps, would 
look on the matter in another light, and form an economist’s 
estimate of the men and money denoted by the “ wretched 
means. 


The Legend of Perseus. By Epwiy Harriano, F.S.A. 
Vol. I. London: David Nutt. 1894. 


In this, the second volume of the “Grimm Library,” Mr. 
Hartland offers the first instalment of an elaborate study of the 
myth of Perseus, in which he deals with the story as told by 
Ovid and other classical writers, and as it exists in the folklore 
of many peoples. “ Romances,” says Mr. Hartland, “are, of 
course, not folklore.” “ Folk-tales, when written down, cease to 
be traditions.” The authority, as evidence of tradition, of the 
romance is “ greatly inferior,” he remarks, to that of the recorded 


folk-tale, though the value of the latter necessarily depends upon 
the accuracy and knowledge of the recorder. The distinction is, 
no doubt, true and sound, but it may be easily pushed too far. 

Even if we assume that romancers are more intent on amuse- 
ment than accuracy, we cannot doubt that they have been in 
many instances not entertainers only, but reporters of tradition, 
just as savages who possess no literature seek to amuse in telling 
their folk-tales, even while they observe strictly the traditions of 
the tribe. Ovid dnd Lucian are romancers ; and romances, as 
Mr. Hartland observes, are deliberate productions of civilization 
and works of conscious art. But it would be hard to deny that 
they are not, also, unconscious reports of tradition, and not less 
worthy of credence than the harvest of the folklorist gathered 
from the lips of Bushman or Beluchi. The wide distribution of 
the Perseus legend does not constitute, Mr. Hartland points out, 
its chief claim to importance. Its value lies in the profound 
significance and universal range of the conceptions upon which the 
principal incidents of the story rest. In the present volume Mr. 

Hartland analyses the legend in its classical forms and classifies 
typical examples of its plenteous folklore. Like a modern musician, 
who labels his leading motives, he provides each leading in- 
cident, or group of incidents, with a distinguishing title. Thus 

we have, to name them in order, “ The Supernatural Birth,” “The 
Life-Token,” “The Dragon-Slaying,” and “The Medusa-Witch.” It 
is the first of these incidents that is discussed in this volume. Inclassi- 
cal literature and modern folklore, in mirchen and saga, in custom 

and belief, the idea of the miraculous birth abounds, and curiously 
suggestive is the collection of examples cited by Mr. Hartland. 
Intimately connected with the story of the wondrous birth of the 
son of Danaé, and its analogues in folklore, is the prevailing 
popular faith in mysterious conceptions or virgin births through 
fantastic or grotesque means, such as the heat of the sun, the 
action of the wind or the rain, the eating of some fish or fruit, 
and so forth. This branch of the subject is richly illustrated in 
the chapter on “The Supernatural Birth in Custom.” Mr. 
Hartland’s final chapter treats of “Death and Birth as Trans- 
formation ”—a fascinating theme, yet unrelated to the legend of 
Perseus. The next volume of the author's study is to be devoted 
to “ The Life-Token,” a feature wanting in the classical forms of 
the story, yet prominent in the folklore examples cited by him. 
It is natural to own to some curiosity as to what Mr. Hartland’s 
conclusions may be with regard to the absence of this singular 
feature from the classical legend, and its significance. Is the 
absence of the “ Life-Token” feature in the one class as signifi- 
cant as the presence of it in the other? That is a question of 
considerable interest. 


Border Ballads. With an Essay by Andrew Lang, and Twelve 
Etchings by C. D, Murray. London: Lawrence & Bullen; 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895. 


Folklorists are extending their kingdom. They are annexing 
the ballads. Mr. Lang reminds us, in the introduction to this 
handsome quarto of Border Ballads, that our inexact fathers were 
wont to ascribe our ancient ballads to “the old minstrels.” With 
this attribution—“ vague enough,” as Mr. Lang calls it—even 
Scott was unscientifically content. He styled his splendid col- 
lection “ Border Minstrelsy.” Modern criticism concludes, how- 
ever, that popular poetry is “only a branch of folklore in general,” 
to quote Mr. Lang’s words, Still, as the origin and authorship 
of so many of the ballads are unknown, the old attribution is 
not discredited. The authors of “The Wife of Usher's Well,” and 
some others of the twelve here reprinted, possibly, nay pro- 
bably, were “ old minstrels,” and of the jongleur type too. Some of 
these ballads, such as “ Clerk Saunders,” but not all, belong to folk- 
lore. Some Scottish ballads, but assuredly not all, are superior 
to English ballads, though Mr. Lang would not admit as 
much. As Mr. Baring-Gould shows, with regard to popular 
music, there was “conveyance,” as well as interchange, in both 
directions, across the Border. “The Twa Corbies,” as Mr. Lang 
remarks, is the same poem as “ The Three Ravens,” and it is quite 
possible that the English poem is the earlier. Despite the Scan- 
dinavian variant mentioned by Mr. Lang, the “ Douglas Tragedy ” 
may be as historical as “ Edom o’ Gordon,” and as localized in inci- 
dent as it is in topography. Why should there not be coincidence 
in history as well as repetitions of history? But Mr. Lang’s essay, 
full of suggestion as it is, especially with regard to the anti- 
quarian aspects of the ballads, is excellent reading for scholars. 
The reflections on the fairy lore in “ Tamlam” are particularly 
striking. It is certainly very remarkable, considering the wide- 

belief in fairies, that “Tamlam ” should be the only ballad 
on the belief that is known to exist. Book-lovers and ballad- 
lovers will welcome this fine imprint of Messrs. Constable, with 
Mr, Murray’s admirably sympathetic etchings, worthy of associa- 
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tion with the beautiful and passionate-hearted poems that they 

illustrate. 

The Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By ALFRED 
F. Rossrys. London: Methuen & Co. 1894. 

The subject of this volume is one that would assure the author 
of many readers, even if he were less capable than he is of stimu- 
lating us to the imaginative exercise that is necessary to its full 
appreciation. It is not easy to construct a mental causeway, as 
it were, by which you may make a facile passage across the half- 
century that connects the Mr. Gladstone of Home Rule with the 
Mr. Gladstone who was the hope of the Tories. The bridge, in 
fact, is apt to assume the unsubstantial show of that in the Vision 
of Mirza. But Mr. Robbins is considerate. He does not plunge 
at once into the Parliamentary career of the member for Newark, 
but provides a long, perhaps lengthy, preparative stage, such as 
is proper to a family history. Preliminaries overpast, however, 
the work moves briskly enough, and the story of Mr. Gladstone’s 
early years at Eton and Oxford, his first successes in the Commons 
and as an author, is very well told, despite a not unpardonable 
tendency to the style and tone of an éloge. 


By Reef and Palm. By Lovis Becks, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894. 

“Every one who has a taste for good stories,” says Lord 
Pembroke, in his preface to this little book, “ will feel the force 
of these.” We can scarcely conceive that any reader of Mr, 
Becke’s delightful volume could dissent from this opinion. The 
power and vividness of “'The Chilian Bluejacket,” “ Enderby’s 
Courtship,” and the rest of the collection are curiously impressive, 
and abide in the mind as few short stories do, Lord Pembroke’s 
tribute to the fidelity of these representations of life in the South 
Pacific Islands is enforced a hundredfold by the haunting effect 
they produce. The conjunction of this romantic quality with 
that absolute “truth to nature ” which Lord Pembroke commends 
with hearty good-will is a remarkable characteristic of Mr. Becke’s 
fascinating stories. Reading them, we had noted many a passage 
for quotation, and in the end decided that they must be read 
altogether, and not dismembered, so good are they. 


Thomas Hardy. By Anxtp MacDonett. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1894. 

Between this little book of adevoted admirer of Mr. Hardy’s fic- 
tion and Mr. Lionel Johnson’s Art of Thomas Hardy thereis as great 
a difference as between the Falstaffian sack and the Falstaffian 
bread. Ifthe one is somewhat heady, the other is a trifle unsus- 
taining. Miss MacDonell has well and diligently studied the 
Wessex master, yet the fruit of her study seems to us none of the 
ripest. It is a pity that she should have cut up her material and 
presented her offering in the form of little cubes, or crumbs. 
“Storywright,” “Men and Women,” “Humourist,” “Prose 
Writer,” “ Painter of Nature”—these are some of the chapter- 
headings of the discourse, and in none is there any justification 
of the superfine method of division. Ten little pages are devoted 
to Mr. Hardy as “Prose Writer,” and a dozen or so to Mr. 
Hardy as “ Storywright.” The one chapter yields nothing rele- 
vant as to the novelist’s prose, and the other nothing as to the 
structure of his novels. The book has some good things in it, it 
is true, besides its map of Wessex; but it is far too scrappy to be 
satisfactory. 


Revolted Woman. By Cuartes G. Harrer. London; Elkin 
Mathews. 1894. 

Mr. Harper, like a modern John Knox, denounces the mon- 
strous regiment of women, making the “ New Woman” the text 
of a discourse that bristles with historical instances and pre sent 
day portents, It is an odd jumble of “ Bess” of Hardwick and 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, and the devotees of Bloomer, 
and other specimens of the emancipated, long since lain in limbo. 
Mr. Harper deals with these vain and transient extravagances 
with an amusing seriousness, as if the business were urgent, and 
he bad but a short time to vent his wrath upon the puppets of 
the show. Something, he feels, must be done to stem the out- 
rageous tide. “Society,” he tells us, “has been ringing lately 
with the writings and doings of the pioneers of the New Woman, 
who forget that woman's mission is submission.” Now, with all 
deference to Mr. Harper, we protest that these same pioneers do 
not forget that woman’s mission is submission—the submission of 
man. Mr. Harper is, in fact, a little unfair. 


Tales from Shakspeare. Cartes and Mary Lams. With 
by 8S. Morris. 4 vols. London: 
Dent & Co, 1894. 


More than fifty editions, it seems, of the popular Tales from 


Shakspeare have appeared since the first publication in 1807. The 
pretty reprint before us comprises in its first and second volumes 
the work of the Lambs. The other two contain the sixteen 
plays which did not fall under the original scheme, and are here 
rendered into prose by Mr. Harrison Morris. Among the omitted 
dramas were the historical series, and it is singular that they should 
not have been included in the original introduction to the study 
of Shakspeare for “the young reader.” Apart from the pith of 
history that is in them, the “ story” is precisely of the kind that 
appeals to the young. Whether the young gentlemen of to-day 
will be at the pains of instructing their small sisters in these 
matters, as Lamb suggests, is a dubious point. Mr. Mcrris, who 
disclaims, as is natural, any thought of competition with his 
illustrious exemplars, Charles and Mary Lamb, has executed a 
difficult undertaking with taste and no slight skill. The experi- 
ment was worth making, and the result justifies the attempt. 


Mr. TuroporE AnpRrEA Coox’s Notes on Tobogganing at St. 
Moritz (Rivington, Percival & Co.) form an interesting history 
of the Crista course at St. Moritz, the “finest run in existence,” 
and of all the feats of skill and daring that have been accom- 
plished upon it since it was opened in 1887. Mr. Cook gives a 
clear and minute description of the making of the Crista run and 
the evolution of the “ skeleton” of steel which supplemented the 
native Schiittli, His book is the record of the achievements of 
the St. Moritz Club, whose “ Grand National” competitions have 
raised tobogganing to the dignity of a fine art. The illustrations, 
after photographs, are excellent. 


Mr. Heinemann’s new series of English Catalogues of Foreign 
Art Galleries will prove a boon to English tourists. The first 
volume, A Catalogue of the Accademia delle Belle Arti at Venice, 
is an admirable compilation by E. M. Krary, handy in form, and 
based on a sound and clear method. The descriptive notes are 
extremely well done. Altogether, no English visitor to the 
Venice Academy should be without this capital guide. 


We have also received As You Like It and The Taming of the 
Shrew, new volumes of the charming “Temple” Shakspearey 
edited by Mr. Iskart GoLLancz, and issued by Messrs. Dent & Co. ; 
Robinson Crusoe (Fisher Unwin), “Children’s Library,” with 
Cruikshank’s illustrations; On and Off the Saddle, by LispENaRD 
RuteErs (Putnam’s Sons); Making a Shooting (Sonnenschein 
& Co); Love, Marriage,and Happiness, by IstporE (Digby, Long, 
& Oo.) ; Part 38 of the illustrated edition of A Short History of 
the English People (Macmillan & Co.) ; Our Journey into Scotland, 
A.D. 1692, from Lowther (Edinburgh: Douglas); Sanitation and 
Health, a Lecture by Colonel R. C. Hart, V.C., and Brigade- 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Henpiey, C.LE. (Clowes & 
Sons); A Butler in Bohemia, by E. Nessit and OswaLp Barron 
(Drane) ; In the Veldt, by “ Hartey” (Longmans & Co.); When 
the Sea gives up its Dead, by Mrs. GeorcE Corsett (Tower Pub- 
lishing Co.); An lection Journal, by “M.” (Remington & 
Co.); The Critical Review, Vol. IV. (Edinburgh : Clark); Stories 
Srom English History, by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu (Seeley & Co.) ; 
Recollections of a Virginian, by General D. H. Maury (Sampson 
Low & Co.); Elizabeth Jane Whately, Reminiscences of her Life 
and Work (Seeley & Co.); Pipe-Lights, by H. T. Wurraker 
(Digby, Long, & Co.); The Old Curiosity Shop, in two volumes, 
and Plutarch’s Lives (Blackie & Son), “School and Home 
Library”; Harry Coverdale's Courtship, new edition (Routledge) ; 
Cassell’s Universal Portrait Gallery, Part I.; and the Catalogue 
of the Newington Public Library, “ Lending Department,” com- 
piled by Ricuarp W. Mov tp, Librarian. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J kage has finished a new three-act play, which he says, in a 
letter to an English admirer, is “full of devils.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish a new book 
by Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) called Chapters from Some 
Memoirs. These chapters have already appeared separately in 
various magazines, and some of them are as charming as any- 
thing that has ever been written by a writer who is always full 
of sympathetic charm. Part of their interest lies in the fact that 
they throw new light, directly and indirectly, on the life and 
character of Thackeray. 

Messrs. Macmillan also announce a new edition of the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” series, in thirteen volumes of the Three- 
and-sixpenny Library, each volume to contain three biographies, 
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The first volume will be published on December 14, and will 
include “Chaucer,” by A. W. Ward; “Spenser,” by Dean 
Church; and “Dryden,” by George Saintsbury. Subsequent 
volumes will appear monthly. 

Mr. Edward Arnold announces for publication to-day The Life 
and Letters of Maria Edgeworth, in two volumes, edited by Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare; and also Alphonse Daudet: a Biographical 
and Critical Study, by Mr. Robert Harborough Sherard, the 
writer of an interesting and instructive chronicle, on similar 
lines, of the life and work of Zola. Mr. Sherard knows Daudet, 
and his facts are taken at first hand. 

The first volume of the “ Edinburgh” edition of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works, which Mr. Sidney Colvin is editing for 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, will appear on December 16. The 
edition is to consist of twenty volumes, and it will contain all 
Mr. Stevenson’s generally known works (for the most part care- 
fully revised), and also a certain amount of unknown and unpub- 
lished matter. It will be limited to 1,000 copies. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. will publish in a few 
days a very elaborate Christmas book, entitled Venezia; or, 
Venice depicted by Pen and Pencil. The text has been adapted 
from the German of Henry Perl by Mrs. Arthur Bell(N. D’Anvers), 
and there is an introduction by Mr. H. D. Traill; but the special 
feature is a series of over 200 full-page and text illustrations 
from drawings by Ettore Tito and other well-known Venetian 
artists. The binding will be printed in several colours, in imita- 
tion of a Venetian binding of the fifteenth century. 

John Oliver Hobbes has attained the dignity of a collected 
edition. Mr. Fisher Unwin announces The Tales of John Oliver 
Hobbes in one volume, containing “ Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
“ The Sinner’s Comedy,” “ A Bundle of Life,” and “A Study in 
Temptations,” all of which, with the exception of the second, had 
already appeared in the Pseudonym Library. There is also to be 
a portrait of the author. 

Mr. William Heinemann is issuing a complete series of transla- 
tions of the novels of Turguenieff and Bjirnson, the former 
translated by Mrs. Edward Garnett, the latter under the editorial 
care of Mr. Edmund Gosse. Though the first volume of the 
Bjérnson series—Synnive Silbakken—which has just appeared, is 
merely a revised reprint of a previous translation, the other 
volumes will, for the most part, be newly translated, A com- 
plete translation of Turguenieff, carefully done from the Russian, 
has long been needed ; he has been excellently done into French, 
and as yet very partially and very indifferently into English. 

Mr. Heinemann also announces, for the 21st of this month, a 
selection from the Journal des Goncourt, undoubtedly the finest 
work of fiction which the originators of the naturalistic novel 
have ever produced. It is difficult to see how the flavour of the 
original can be very thoroughly indicated in a réchauffé of speci- 
men dishes, Mr. Heinemann is also about to publish a new book 
of travel by Mr. Henry Savage Landor (writer of Among the 
Hairy Ainus) entitled Corea; or, the Land of the Morning Calm. 
It is a thorough study of the people and customs of Corea, and 
will be copiously illustrated from sketches by the author, who 
has lived among the natives for a year, in constant association 
with the King, the chief Ministers, and the common people. 

Messrs, Chapman & Hall are issuing an entirely new Life of 
Warren Hastings, by Colonel Malleson, done from a new stand- 
point, and intended as a vindication of the first Governor-General 
of India against the invectives of Burke, the inaccuracies of Mill, 
and the “distorted perspective” of Macaulay. 

They are also publishing Days of a Soldier's Life, by General 
Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, a collection of letters written from 
the Crimea, from China in 1860, from Bohemia in 1866, from 
France in 1870-71; with extracts from a private journal kept 
from 1871 to 1888. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown's Life of John Addington Symonds will 
be published by Mr. J. C. Nimmo in two volumes early next 
month. The form of the biography will be somewhat new. For 
the most part Mr. Symonds is made to tell his own tale, the 

‘chronicle alike of his inner and of his outer life (his work, his 
friendships, and his travels), by means of extracts from his letters 
and journals, and from that curious autobiography which he him- 
self thought the best piece of work he had ever done, but which 
will probably never be published in full. These extracts are care- 
fully chosen, and dovetailed into one another without apparent 
break, the source of each extract being indicated in a footnote. 

Messrs, W. H. Allen & Co. have nearly ready an elaborate 
work on the Buddhism of Tibet; or, Lamaism, with its Mystic 
Cults, Symbolism, and Mythology, by L. Austine Waddell, M.B., 
who was thorough enough in his researches to buy a Lamaist 
temple, and ingenious enough to persuade the worshippers that 

he was a Western incarnation of Buddha himself. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish, early next week, 
The Egyptian Book of the Dead, containing a facsimile of the 
seventy-nine plates of the Turin papyrus and the twenty plates of 
the Louvre papyrus, with a complete translation by Dr. Charles 
H. 8. Davis, and copious and elaborate notes on the religion 
and mythology of the ancient Egyptians. It will be the most 
complete edition of this very curious document ever published. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein are about to issue a new series, under the 
editorship of Mr. Kenelm D, Cotes, entitled the “ Social England 
Series.” The first volume will be Troubadours and Courts of 
Love, by J. F. Rowbotham, M.A., which will be followed at short 
intervals by Chivalry, by the Vice-Provost of Eton; The Fine 
Arts, by Professor G. Baldwin Brown; The English Manor, by 
Professor Vinogradoff ; The Elizabethan Drama, by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, &c. 

Messrs Remington & Co, will publish in the first week in 
December a new edition of Mr. Arnold White’s Problems of a 
Great City, containing some additional matter, bringing the book 
up to date. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a few weeks’ time the 
Autobiography of Mr. George Augustus Sala. 

Messrs, George Bell & Sons are preparing an illustrated mono- 
graph on Pictorial Posters, by Mr. C. T. J. Hiatt, an authority 
on the subject. The writer will be glad to know of any artistic 
affiches that may have appeared in out-of-the-way places. Re- 
productions will be given of examples by French, English, 
American, German, and Italian artists. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY REvIEW should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 Sournampton Srreet, STRAND, 
Lonvoy, or to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CHEvILiET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copiea 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqus Durzrroy, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosquz Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LITCHFIELD’S, 


HANWAY ST. 
OXFORD ST. 


— LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICED 
CATALOGUE 
NEW 
EDITION. 


Objets YErt 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


(WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Ld. 
(A, B, SAVORY & SONS). late of Cornhill, E.C.) 


SHOW ROOMS: 


112 REGENT STREET, W. 


(ADJOINING STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY). 


WEDDING PRESENTS.—An immense variety of inex- 

pensive articles, specially suitable for Wedaing Presents. Every intending 
Purchaser should inspect this Stock before deciding elsewhere, when the superiority 
‘in design and quality and the very moderate prices will be apparent. 


JEWELLERY.—The Goldsmiths’ Company's Stock of 

Bracelets. Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &c.. is the:largest and choicest in 
London, and contains designs of rare beauty and excellence not to be obtained 
elsewhere, an inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


OR! ENTAL PEARLS —Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or five rows, from £10 to £5,000; also an immense variety of 
Pearl and Gold Mounted Ornaments suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal Presents. 


DIAMON D ORNAMENTS,—A magnificent assortment 
of Rings, Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., composed of the finest White 
Diamonds, mounted in special and original designs, and scld direct to the public at 
merchants’ cash prices, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. An inspec- 
‘tion is respectfully invited. 
CASH PRICES.—The Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit houses, All goods are marked in 
plain figures for cash without discount. 


A PPROBATION.-—Selected parcels of goods forwarded to 
the country on approval when desired. Correspondents not being customers 

should send a London reference or deposit. 

Cou NTRY CUSTOMERS have, through this means, the 


advantage of being supplied direct from an immense London stock, contain- 
ing all the latest novelties, which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS executed with 
the utmost care and faithfulness under the immediate supervision of a 
member of the Company. 


THE PUBLIC DEALT WITH AT MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112 REGENT STREET, W. 


GOEDECKER & MOLL, 
Wine Merchants, 
66 ST. JAMES STREET, SW. 


Specialities of High-Class 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, 


BURGUNDIES, HOCKS. 


List of Prices and Samples on application. 


66 ST. JAMES STREET, S.W. 


@OLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 
“* Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, 1s. 64., 98. 6d., 5s., and 10s,, of all Chemists, 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English Ci yuan. with over sixteen years’ experience, 
who holds extensive Coffee lands on the Bitters Hills, near Chamaraj hese 
VACANCY every Third month for ONE PUPIL. for one year's teaching, with 
comfortable board and | ing. £200, payable in advance (4150, if from an agricultural or 
technical training college). rences given and required. 

For prospectus : £eq., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent; or to 


‘or pi apply to Hewray F. 


& Co., 2 Lime Street 
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FOUNDED 1823. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, £2,850,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH”’ POLICY. 


A Yearly Payment at the rate of 
PER CENT. 
will secure 

&100 AT DEATH 

if at any time within 25 years, 
An Annual Return of 
5 PER CENT. FOR LIFE 

after the 25 years have expired, and 
£100 IN CASH 
when that yearly payment ceases. 


The Policyholder may drop the yearly 5 per cent. at any 
time and have the £100 in cash. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and other 
Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ERARD PIANOFORTES AND HARPS 


Will be made to order to suit any style of Furniture or Decoration. 


“Get your piano from Erard’s. They are one of the best He 


The New Models are on hire for the season, with option of purchase if desired. 
“Used” Pianofortes from £40. 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTEH MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


365 SHAVES for 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 
STICKS, 64., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 28.64. CAKES, 1s, 2s., 8s. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for g with or without water. The quality willbe 13s. 7s. 6d, 


usin 
found equal to wine usually sold at much 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 

strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be 168, 9s, 
found equal to wine offered at much higber prices by the 

in 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s8., 26s,, 30s., 86s., 42s, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early imported by oursel 


Prices include Bottles, 


ves, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 547 


| 
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THEATRES, &c. 


—+— 


en LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 


AYMARKET THEATRE. —Mr. TREE, 
Lessee and Manager. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, a New Play in Four Acts, called 
JOHN-A-DREAMS, by C. HappoN CHAMBERS. 
MR. TREE, 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. 
und Mai Percival Stevens. Mr. Willes, Mr. Berte Thomas, Mr. M ; 
. MATINEES of JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
SATURDAY, November 17th, 
And following Saturdays, at 2.30.-HAYMARKET. 


CE PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, at 3.0. 


November 17—Vocalist, Miss Esther Palliser. Violinist, Moas. Emile Sauret, 
lovember 24—Vocalist. Mr. Santley. Pianist, Mies E Sheree. who will play Fugen’ 
Concerto for Piansforte and Orchestra, No.2 in E. The Crystal Palace Orc 
will dy Beethoven's Eroica” ~ Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS, 
dered Seats, 2s. and 4s. ; Unnumbered, Is. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


HENRY GRAVES & CO’/S GALLERIES. 
NOW ON VIEW, a COLLECTION of WATER-COLOURS by various Artists, 
PICTURESQUE WALES. 


Also a number of OIL PAINTINGS W. WESTLEY MANNING. 
Ten ve. 
HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten till Five. Admission, One Shilling. 
ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE. —The warmest Winter Seaside Resort in 


Eng The 
facie “THF SEA, lotending in its own grounds of fiveacres. The finest private Marine 


planade in the kingdom. First-Class Return Tickets issued from (Waterloo), 
& 8.-W. Rly., from Nov, to March, including seven days’ a tendance, at the 
ILFRACOMBE TEL, £5 5s. each. lable for one month. Ask for Hotel Tickets avail- 
able by all trains. Fast Trains leave Waterloo at 11 & 3 o'clock.—H. R. GROVER, Manager. 
— 


Tus VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Examiner in 
Ph.D., of German, University College, London, Examiner in 


a8 BARLOW, D., F.R.C.P., Examiner in Medicine. 

cLoys BEVENOT. Professor of French in Mason College, Birmingham, Examiner in 
French Language and Literature. 

T.G. _popusy. D.8c., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, University College, London, Examiner 
in Geology. 


JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.D., Examiner in Music. 
w. BURNSIDE. M.A., F.R.8,, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, Greenwich 


W. WATSON CHEYNE. M.B., F.R.C.8., Professor of Surgery, King's College, London, 
Examiner in Surgery. 


QUNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be held 
December 11 for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to year). bey RY of 
: Classics. Mathematics, Modera Langu or Science. ear, five 
ships at the Universities, and eighteen Oxford and ‘ambridge H att eh aN (with 
fourteen distinctions) were gained. hool fees, £65 to £75 a year. 
Particulars from the HEAD- MasSTER. 


NDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. —Particulers of various ESTATES 
COFFEE. Tc TOBACCO, COCO ce for English 
at 


and other Food 
of it immense re’ tal invested, 
had on application to Mr F. B. SIMONs, 


much in favour at 


can 
Square, Tower Hill. » E.C. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This Company is prepared not only to issue New Life Policies covenanting to pav 
the DEATH Tf DUTIES direct to the Government authorities BEFORE GRANT 
OF PROBATE, but also to secure the same advantage, when desired, TO UN- 
ENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

. § 1 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
Heap Oveices: { 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL COMPANY 
Est. 1903.—1 OLD BROAD E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repay able on demand 

ad WOper CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini when 


ww £10 
For the the bank receives small 
sums on an allows month! each com 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with particulacs, post freee 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TWO pe 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


in the Guildhall of the said City Friday. November t Two 
selv, to NDE ERS for the CONSTRUCTION COMMIS. 
NEW OFF 1 Stree Plans and Specification to 


be seen at the Office of the 4. in the Guildhall” 
The Bille of Quentities will be furnished to anv person desiring to tender on payment of a 

Deposit of One Guinea, to be returned on a bona side Tender being sent in. 
* Tender for Constructing New Sewers’ 


are to be sealed, endorsed on the outside, 
before Two 0 o'clock on the 


"and must be delivered in, addressed to the undersigned, 


said de day. 
Parties egress et geomet. or by a duly authorized Agent, at Two 
o on nthe sal 
Security w Il be required for the due execution of the Contract. 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall; HENRY BLAKE, 
November 1, 1894. Principal Clerk. 


EFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle ens 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children, and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


C.J. CULLINGWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on in St. Thomas's 
London, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Woi 

J. A. M.A.. F_R.S., Professor of Mechanism "Applied Mechanics, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Engineering. 

G. F. FITZGERALD. M.A., Sc.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Trinity College, 
Dublin, Examiver in Physics. 

ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A , Examiner in English Language. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, M. a. LL.B., Professor of Jurisprudence in University College 
London, Examiner in Law. 

G. B. HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College of Science, London, 
Examiner in Zoology. 

WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews, Examiner in Logic and Philosoph, 

A. P. LUFF, M.D.. B.Sc.. Levturer on Medical J ~+ St. Mary’s Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Forensic Medicine. 

ALEXANDER MACALISTER, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Anatomy. 

J. LANE NOTTER, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley, 
Examiner in Public Fealtn 

F. W. OLIVER. M.A.. D.Se., ‘Quain Professor of Botany, University College, London 
Examiner in Botany 

Rev. T= PAPILLON, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford‘ Examiner in 


mEBDEST E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Examiner in 


quenen SAINTSBURY, M.A., Examiner in English Literature. 
E. A. SCHAEFERS. F.R.8., Profeesor of Physiology, University College, London, Ex- 
aminer in Phys'ology. 
ARTHUR L, SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner in History and 
in Political Economy. 
RALPH STOCK “AN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharma: ology. 
G. SIMS WOODHEAD. M.D, F.R.C.P., pirector of “avoratories of the Conjoint Board 
of Physicians and § London, E in Fathology id Anatomy. 
YOUNG. D.Se., F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry, University College, Bristol 
Examiner in Chemistry. 

Applantions are invited for the Examinerships in Greek, Latin, Politics] Economy, and 
in Law. The appointments will be tor three years, et the expiration of which the F xominer 
is not eligible for re-election. App ications, which may be accompanied by copies of testi- 

references at the caudidate’s discretion. should be sent in on or before 
Further particu 


or 
30, 1s94. lars may be obtained from 
ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


INDIa\ ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


ReYAL 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 


The COURSE of *TUDY fs w n ENGINEER for qmoleyment tn Europe, 
The Bett the Colon es. About FURTY SrUDEN TS will be admitted in September, 18%5, 


of Sta e will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
re in the Pubic Works Department and hree Appointments as Assistant Superin- 
the Tek graph ‘or particulars apply to the SvoR*TABY, at the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSH IPSs, 
#0, one of £50. one of £40. Examination begins July 17. 
pply te the Bev. the Wanvey, Radley College, Ab ngdon. 


1895.—Two of 
For further information 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN ces: 


} Head Off 
Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


Managers... { ANDERSON, CO. 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
16 Coc Street, Charing Cross 8.W. 


= a and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


EGYPT, ADEN MADRAS BOMBAY every wook. 
GALCUTTS, MADRAS CHINA, STRAI 
VAN. NEW. ZEALAND, TASMANIA} every 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.,and 25 Coch- 
. London, 8.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, ayy PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGE!MTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONTES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED, AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, LoNDON. Code: Unions. 


140 STRAND, W.C., ann 387 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Just published, Seeond Thousand, price Is, 


TON and the LABOUR QUESTION. An Address delivered 
at Eton College, May, by Grorraxy Drage, M.A. 
London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL. HAMILTON, Baws, & Co., Limited. 
Eton: R. 
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SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


By Mr. J. R. DIGGLE, 


CHAIRMAN, LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
SEE 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW of REVIEWS 


(EDITED BY CANON FLEMING). 
OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15 ISSUES. 


AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’, 
OR AT 
Orrices: 34 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Ciry Acents: MARSHALL BROTHERS, Paternoster Row. 


REMINGTON & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES, 


BY LADY JEUNE. 


LESSER QUESTIONS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 

The 7/MES says :—* Not only are these great questions in themselves, but they 
involve, either directly or indirectly, some of the greatest of all the great questions 
of our time—nothing less than the social welfare and prospects of the whole body 
politic...... On these questions Lady Jeune writes from direct experience, and 
—- bly excellent judgment, with full sympathy, and yet not with unregulated 
enthusiasm.” 


AUSTRALIA REVENGED: a Story in which the 


Young Australian appears in his True Colours. With Appendix ou 
* australian Governors.” By BooMERANG. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“ Is well written, and maintains the 
nterest to the close.” 


The ACCOUNTANT. By F. H. Mel. Crown 8vo. 
IN "HOUSE fof PAIN. By Frederic Vynon. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The GLASGOW HERALD says: 


— The book sho vs decided power.” 
The LAND of the DAWNING. By Edward H. 
Canney. Crown cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The MORNING POST says :—* An interesting as well as practical account of 
the natural features and general character of the great Australian Continent is 
found in Mr, E. H. Canney’s book—some stirring inciients of Colonial travel.” 


An ELECTION JOURNAL: General Election, 1892. 


By “M.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The GLASGUW HERALD says:—* Very ingeniously the author of this little 
‘ook bas drawn from the daily newspapers accoun’s during the three weeks of the 
last General! Election, and from private notes taken at the time, such an account of 
the course of events as enables him to present a readable narrative and a useful 
book of reference.” 

REMINGTON & Co., Liurrep. 
London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden; and Sydney. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S WORKS. 


POPULAR REISSUE. 
Author's Edition, in uniform bindings, each crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GELSEIOUS DUTY. Third Edi- | HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. 


The PE DARIEN, gone 


ALONE to the ALONE, Third 
Edition. A FAITHLESS WORLD. 


The following Books by the SAME AUTHOR are held in stock : 


ITALICS: Notes of Politics, People, 
and Places. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THANKSGIVING. 6d. 

RE-ECHOES. 1s. 

The FRIEND of MAN, 
paper cover, ls, 


in MORALS. 1 vol. 
cloth, 3s, 
‘New and Old. Cloth, 


BROKEN Third Edi- 


tion, 2s, 6d. 
TIOURS of WORK and PLAY. 
Oloth, 1s. 6d, 


23.; in 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS _ BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 97 and 29 West s3rd Street, New FORD STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W. desire to call the attention 0 PUBLIC te tothe ex- 
cellent facilities presented by h House in London for filli most favour: 


able terms, orders for their own a STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and fo 
#800KS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on application. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORBIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; amp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


> 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The LIFE and TIMES of J. GREENLEAF 


WHITTIER : 1807-1892. By 8S. T. Pickarp. With Steel-plate Engravings. 
2 crown 8vo. 18s. 
we —~ pA new and authoritative biography based on the Quaker Poet's own 
ters aid pape 
“Mr Pickard bh has written a picturesque account of the personal aspects of 
Whittier's life. Mr. has had access to fam'ly letters and papers, and the 
picture which he gives is intimate and attracti ive. "—Leeds Mercury. 


The SHERMAN LETTERS. . Correspondence between 
General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


“ Their letters make an acceptable addition to the history ~ a 


RECOLLECTIONS of a VIRGINIAN, in the MEXICAN, 
INDIAN, and CIVIL WARS. By General Danyey H. Maury, With 
Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“His book is an interesting contribution to the history of the Civil War from 
the pen of one who saw more of it then most men. It is brightly written through- 
out, and there is not a dull page in it.”—Scofsman, 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS of. New 


and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The UNITED STATES of AMERICA: a Study of the 
American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, Peopie, Ludustries, Mana- 
factures, C»mmerce, and its Work in Literature, Science, Education, and 
Self-Government. Edited by N. 8 SHALER, 8.D., Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 368. 


LOW’S NEW SERIES OF 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, Half-a-Crown each, 
Volume I. pow ready. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseru OsnwaLpan, 
late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, Fally Illustrated. 

me IT. Immediately. 


HOW I FOUND ‘LIVINGSTONE : including Four 


Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. By M. Stancey, D.C.L., 
&c. With Maps and Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON. Vol. II. KANDY and 
PERADENIYA. By — w. oo. Demy 4to. numerous Full-page 
Illustrations ia Woodbur. y-eravare, gil edge-, roxburghe binding, 28. net. 

TALES from ST. PAUL S CATHEDRAL “told to 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. Faewey Lorp. —— Plan and View of the West 
Front of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo. boards, 

An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. By AnTHUR BELL (N. 
DANVERS). Fourth Edition, Revised and brought up to date. With 375 
Crown 8vo. balf-boung, 10s. 64. Or in 2 vols. I. ARCHITEC- 

TURE and SCULPTURE. 5s. LU. ‘PAINTING IN ALL AGES. 6s. 

HEART: a Book for Boys. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Authorized Tranelation from the 158th sdition, by G. 8S. GopKIN. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance. By J. A. 
SrTevart, Author of “ Kiigroom ; a Story of Lreland”’ &c. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 
price 31s, 6d. 

“ A and stirring story, full of and strife. The pirates, the 
Arab tribes, and their crimes and y depicted ; and the third 
volume, in which the Scotch hero gets safely into and out of the Holy City, is 
strikingly picturesque and interesting.’ — World. 

“ A straightforward, rattling, breezy romance. It is a gallant story, in which the 
exciting adventures tumble over each other’s heels, A good honest, wholesome 
novel, In the ranks of our new school of romance the author deserves to find a 
prominent place.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The GATES of DAWN. By Fergus Hume, Author 


of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS BY 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Never before Translated, Each in 2? vols, uniform crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d. per vol. 


The COMPANY of JEHU. 
The FIRST REPUBLIC; or, the Whites and the 


The LAST VENDEE; or, the She-Wolves of 


Mach: cout, 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 


SEDENTARY. By N. BK. Yorks-Vavis, Liventiate o the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods for the Fat.” Crown 


Svo. 3s. 6d. 

“The author writes sensibly, and is careful to avoid the use of technical terms, 
so that the book may be protitably read by persons uvacquainted with medical and 
physiological details.” — Health. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles towards 
the Sun. By Henry BLacksuRy, Editor of Academy Notes” &. NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and aLGoRIA. With 130 
Ilustrations. Cheaper Edition Demy 8vo, cioth extra, 7s, 6d. 


THERMO-DYNAMICS : Treated with Elementary 
Mathematics, and containing App-ivcat wo Aniwal and Vegetable Lite, 
Tidal Friction and Electricity By J. ke MA Anthor of “ Elementary 
Thermo-dypamics.” With numerons ims Crown 8vo cloth 10s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS. 


Ky Hensert Hancock, M.A., F.K.A.S., Lectoror Geometry to the Arohiteo- 
A iati ana’ ical Master in Ranceott's Schoo:, Weodford. 
Wirh over 400 Diag Crown 8vo. cloth extra 4s, 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jules Verne. Fully 


Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. clo. h, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSION & COMPANY, Lonrsp, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANK, FL*ET 
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SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS. 
LIFE at the ZOO. Notes and Traditions of 


the Regent’s Park Gardens. By C.J. CornisH. Illustrated by Photographs 
and Sketches. Demy vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. ‘ Now ready. 
*,* The animals at the Zoo, their manner of life, and their habits, form the 
matter for Mr. Cornish’s book. Interwoven with taese are ail maaner of stories 
gathered from the various keepers and attendants. 


The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. 


By W. J. Lorrm. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert 
Railton. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 
“ An agreeable account of the Inner and Middle Temples and the various Inns of 
Court....the work is beautifully illustrated.”—Black and Whit. 
NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUME OF “EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME” SERIES. 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By the 


tess EVELYN MARTINENCO CESARESCO, With 4 Portraits on Copper. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“One of the most fascinating of tales. The only piece of real romance that has 
enlivened European history since Waterloo.”—Athenwum. 


RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “Sun, Moon, 


and Stars.” By AGNgs GIBERNE. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 
*,° A simple account of recent astronomical discoveries, 


The FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the 


Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, Author of “ Stories from 
Homer.” With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 53, [Now ready. 
“Tt is one of the best of the many books in which the autor his mide the life of 
antiquity familiar and delightful to the young.”—Scotsman. 


WORKS BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
The PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS in FRANCE. 


With many Etchings and other Illustrations, Cloth, 2ls. Large-paper copies 
(100 only), 42s, net. 


CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. With Twenty Etchings by 


Veyrassat and Bodmer. Cloth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d. Cheaper Edition, 5s, 


The SYLVAN YEAR. Second Edition. With Twenty 


Etchings. cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES. With many 


Illustrations, 63. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Rural Notes in France in 
Peace and War. By P. G. HamEnron. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written 


during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian ('66) and 
Franco-German ('70-71) Wars. By General Sir C, P. BEAvcHAMP WALKER. 
With Portrait. D.my 8vo. 18s. [This day. . 


LIFE of WARREN’ HASTINGS, First 


Governor-General of India. By Colonel G@. B. MALLEsoN, C.8.1. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, les. (This day. 


LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 


Lieut.-Colonel Coopen-Kix@, With Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
[ Ready. 


The MARCHES of WALES: Notes and 


Impressions on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. 
By Cuarves G. Harper. With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 163. 
[Next week, 


WOMAN in INDIA. By Mary Frances 


BILLINGTON. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Ducness or Con- 
NAUGHT. With an Introduction by the MARcHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND 
Ava, CI. And numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. 
Demy 8vo. Un a few days, 


INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and 


TRAVEL. By Colonel Pottox, Autbor of “ Sport in British Burma.” With 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


QUEEN of BEAUTY; or, the Adventures of 


Prince Elfrestan. By Ra Henry. Llustrated by JohnJellicoe. Large crown 
8vo. 6s. LThis day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


The PILGRIMS. A Bit of Cornwall in 


Australia. By W.Cartron Dawe. 2 vols. [This day. 


GRANDBOROUGH. A Novel. By the Eart 


of DEsART. 2 vols. [Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liurep, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES: 


the Chronicle of a Driving Tour. By James Joun Hissry, Author of “On 
the Box Seat” &c. Demy svo. with 16 Full page Illustrations by the Author, 
engraved by Pearson, and a Plan of the Route, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892-1893 : 


a Chronicle of the Wayside and Waterside. By Ep>wARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France.” “* Wanderings by Southern Waters,” &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS from CAMP to his Relatives, 


during the Siege of Sebastopol. By Cottn FrepericK CAMPBELL. With 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord WoLsELEY, and a Portrait after a Sketch 
by Lowes Dickinson, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE.” 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MORE MEMORIES: 
By DEAN HOLE, 
Being Thoughts about England spoken in America. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Edited by 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of “The Story of Two Noble Lives” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 16s, net. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: 


A Biography and Critical Study. 
By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. With Illustrations. D2my 8vo. lis. 


Ready on Thursday next. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 
SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, G.C.B. 


First Prime Minister of Canada. 
Edited by JOSEPH POPE, his Private Secretary. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. Translated by Lady 


KnuTsFORD from the French of H.pE BaLzac. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. By Colonel Kenyey 
Herpert (“* Wyvern”), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts.” Just ready, over 
500 pages. Large crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


The Draughts Pocket | The Chess Pocket Manual 
MANUAL. By J. G. CunNincHaM. By G. H, D, Gossip. A Pocket 
An Introduction to the Game in Guide, with numerous Specimen 
all its branches. Small 8vo. with Games and Illustrations, Small &vo, 
numerous Diagrams, 2s. 6d. price 2e, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. ne 
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“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


ready. Elegantly bound in bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges, 28s. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. _lilus- 


trated with Pen and Pencil. Comprising “ English Pictures,” “Scottish 
Pictures,” “Irish Pictures,” and “ Welsh Pictures.” 


NEW EDITION. Crown 4to. cloth boards, gilt edges, 1(s, 6d. 


WALKS in PALESTINE. By H. A. Harper. 


Illustrated by 16 Photogravures from a | taken by Cecil V. Shadbolt. 
“We should think few books will be more welcome ‘or a present than this.” 
British Weekly, 
“ The text is interesting, and the photographs are of very exceptional merit, as 
photographs, quite apart from their subject.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


PICTURES from BOHEMIA. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Forgotten Great 
Englishman,” *‘ Mark Tillotson,” ** By the Western Sea,” “ John Westacott,” 
“ Days Afoot,” &c. With a Map and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 8s. hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges ; 30s. morocco, elegant. 

* Of all the lands so far comprised in the series, Bohemia, though not the most 
remote, is decidedly Jeast known to English people. Few of the many touriss who 
visit Saxon Switzerland venture over the borders beyond the Erzgebirge. Mr. 
Baker’s itinerary is fairly comprehensive. His book may justly be termed, in the 
old sense of the phrase, a‘ Description of Bohemia.’ The people, the towns, the 
villages, the churches, the castles, and all the other interesting sights of the land 
are described in a vivid style. The history of Bohemia, the famous men of the 
country, the legends of the land, yield the traveller plenteous themes for discourse. 
Toe illustrations are extremely varied in subject, and admirably executed. In fact, 
the book impresses us with the wealth of the country in picturesque and historical 
buildings. No aspect of interest seems to have been missed, either by Mr. Baker or 
in the illustrations ; and we must mention the provision of an excellent map as not 
the least important feature of this capital book.”—Saturday Review. 

“This handsome volume is certainly one of the most attractive and interesting 
of the series to which it belongs.” —Scotsman. 


Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The MEETING-PLACE of GEOLOGY and 


HISTORY. By Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Author of * The 

Chain of Life in Geological Times,” “ ‘Modern Ideas of Evolation as Related 

to Revelation and Science,” “ Egypt aud Syria, their Physical Features in 
Relation to Bible History.” 

“A popular exposition by a competent authority of the results of recent re- 

searches in what the author calls the debatable ground intervening between the 

later part of the geological record and the beginnings of sacred and secular 


history.” —Times. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, % 


AMONG the TIBETANS. By Tsapetta Brrp 


BisHop, F.R G.S., Anthor of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” &c. With Illus- 
trations by Edward Whymper. (* Leisure Hour Library,” No, 8.) 

“It is scarcely necessary to commend ‘Among the Tibetans,’ by Isabella L. 
Bishop, F.R.G.8. Mrs. Bishop, better known to the reading world as Miss Bird, is 
a veteran traveller, wh». undeterred by difficulties, dangers, and hardships, has 
explored many of the wilder parts of the earth, and described her adventures with 
unfailing vivacity and spirit. These qualities are once more displayed in this brief 
narrative of her wanderings in Tibet.’’—7imes. 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Messrs. HENRY § CO. have this day published, 
in 1 vol. demy 80. 18s., “* WITH WILSON 
IN MATABELELAND; or, Sport and 
War in Zambes'a.” By Captain C. Ll. W. 
DONOVAN. With a Map and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. 


93 ST. MARTIN’s LANE, W.°. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


THINGS WILL TAKE a _ TURN. By 


BeATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “ 
Varying Moods,” tc. A New Illustrated Edition. with 46 Pictures from 
Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: Narra- 


tive of a Bicycle Journey. By Catan, M.A,, Author of “ Wanderings 
on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “The Story of Jerusalem.” 
Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of 


Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomis Carlvle. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Kerra Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W. O.ivar, M.A., D.Sc., Quain 
Prof-ssor of Botany in University College, London. With about 1,000 
Original Wondcut lilustrations, and 16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 
16 Mon’ h'y Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, and in 4 Hall-Vols., cloth, at 12s, 6d. 


each net. 
Now ready, Parts I. to VIL., and Half-Vo!, I. 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SON,’ LIMITED, OLD BAJLEY. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SACULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P, 

A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated, wil 
be sold at 21s, each net. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s, 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman 


and Naturalist, his Diaries and Corveapendanes. With a Chapter on his 
Researches in Natural history, by Sir WILLIAM H. Frower, K.C.B., Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Edited, with a 
Memoir of his Life, by O. Lustig STEPHEN. 


With Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY,  K.C.M.G. 


formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon, An Autobiograpby. 
Edited by Laby GReGory. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 72. 6d, 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. 
WILBERFORCE, late 520d L‘ght Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Asso- 
ciation at Oxford in 1832, By his Daughter, Mrs, GorDoN, 


With 92 Maps and Plans, crown Svo, 10s, 


NEW HANDBOOK for ROME. Re-arranged 


under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. Putten, The Classical Archeology 
by Professor Ropotro LAanciaNni. The Sculpture Galleries described by A. 
S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, The Picture Galleries revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. 
Henry Layaup, G.C.B., D.C.L. Printed on specially light thin a 


ly. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s, 
of 


HANDBOOK ANCIENT ROMAN 


MARBLES, Consisting of a History and Description of all Ancient Columns 

and Surface Marbles still existing in Rome, with a List of the Buildings in 

which they are found, By the Kev.H. W. PuLLEN, M.A., formerly Chaplain 

of H.M. Arctic ship “ Alert,” Author of “The Fight "at Dame Europa’s 

School” &e, (Ready. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 


Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” ‘*Old Court Life in France,” &c, 
CONTENTS :—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo 
Garivaldi—The Roman Buonapartes,* Madame Mere,” Queen Hortense, Princess 
Pauiine, &e. [Mert werk. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By 


the Rev. C. H, Simrxtysoy, M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. [Vert week. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


With Portrait, crown 8ve, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great 


Artistic Potter, His Personal History. By SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D. 


[Next week. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated with Nine 


Steel —— and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. 7s, 6d. each. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustra-. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. 
Illustrated, 6s. 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 
“Il rasait bien, il chantait mieux....Si la France possédait dix poetes comme 


Jasmin, dix poetes de cette influence, elle n‘aurait pas 4 craindre de ré 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 


6s, each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and 
INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRY. 


BIOGRAPHY. | SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
The }|HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


an | Industries in Engiatd and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With 


Portrait etched by Kajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


J2HN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 551 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Next week will be published. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. S. Toorsury, Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Bannfi ; or, 
Our Afghan Frontier,” “ David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan 
Frontier,” ‘“Musalmans and Moneylenders in the Panjab,” &c. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Next week will be published. 


BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL: 


A Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady who 
had a unique Opportunity of observing the Inner Life of Ladies of 
the Upper Class in Persia, By C. J. Wruts, Author of “ In the 
Land of the Lion and San,” “ Persia as it is,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo. 
price 9s. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Wipow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ A remarkable romance of modern life.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Exciting to a degree.”— Black and White. 

Full of breathless interest.”— Times. 

Reads like fiction.”"—Daily Graphic, 


MES. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition now ready. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 
By Mrs. OLipHant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A strong and subtle piece of work, conceived and executed with equa! skill.” 
“ An excellent story....Will assuredly be read with interest and — 
“ Mrs. Ogilvy isa delightful addition to Mrs, Oliphant’s long ee. 
Scots ladies.”— Glasgow Herald. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND: 


The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon, of Eilswether, in the County 
of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Service,Gentleman. Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace 
1697. Edited, with a few Explanatory Notes, by Sypvery C. Grier. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 
“One of the most ingenious imitations of an actual record ever written.” 
Bookman. 
“ This work A fine romantic story........An 
success.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ Pull of delight and instruction.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Most entertaining and vivacious.”—Court Journal. 
“ Of singular interest...... The narrative is very thrilling.” 
Home and Colonial Mail. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


FROM SPRING TO FALL; 
or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A. Owes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


“A ee country corapanion, not only asa record ofa eae observa- 
‘tion, but as particularly stimulating to st studies, 


“ Every page is full of homely but charming description of enanty ie life.” 
irmt 


ham Gazette, 
“Charmingly ae py of interesting facts about the denizens of stream 
ond 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED, 


The FORESTER : 


A Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tending of Forest Trees 
and the General Management of Woodlands. By James Brown, 
LL.D. Edited by Joun Nispet, Author of “ British Forest 
Trees” &c, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
“A storehouse of practical information on every aspect of agriculture.” s 
Standar: 
“Cyclopedic is the adjective that best suits these two copious volumes.” 
A 


“A literal treasure-house of information for al] engaged in forestry.” 
NB. Agriculturalist, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


A, & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Frepxeric W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS.; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen and to the ange of Commons. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations and Cuts. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


of the Rev. T. K. Curyng, M.A., D.D.; Orie! Professor of the Interpretation 
Holy } A at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College; Canon 
Demy 8vo. { Shortly. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITOTIONS. By the late W. Robertson Situ, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1AM 


WriGut, Profesaor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


quele, and Treatment. By WILLIAM BaLrour, M.D, (St. And.), 
), F.RCP.E., F.RSE. Crown 8vo. cloth, Llustrated with 
oodcuts, 53, 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION : and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of ay of a Man of § 
Ernst HaEckeL. from the German by J. D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. ByGrorce Avcustus 
SALA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Second Thousand. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and _ IDEAL 


SOCIALISM. By J. Nicno1son, Professor Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. MA.uock, Author of “Is Life Worth Living,” “ >ocial Equality,” 
S." 7S Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. paper covers, ls. ; 
c s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By CurystraL, M.A., LL.D., and 
W. N. Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Lacyclopedia Britannica, 
4to. 58, net, 


On the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vinycomp, M.R.LA. Fep. 8vo. cloth, [ilustrated, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witsox Hype, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 


By Freperic W. Farrar. New Edition, with 152 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


HARGREAVES, Author of “Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, €d. 


JOHN DARKER. A “A Novel. By AUBREY 


Leg. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Bernam- 


Epwauvs, Author of “ The Curb of Honour.” 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Attrert. 


Translated from the French by AGNes EUAN Smira, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6, 


SAINT TUDNO: a Short Story of the Olden 


Time. By “Hi.pecarpsg.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ANDKEW LaNG. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 58, Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, (Vol, 1, January 1. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and yy yy for this Edition, 
Now complete in 25 vols, Price in Sets, cloth, £6 5s, Also in half-calf, 
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